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MISCHA ELMAN plays Caprice Vien- 
nois, and other Kreisier favorites. 
VRS-1066 & *VSD-2084 


Of Elman Jubilee Re 


rd, Irving 

K n wrote in the Saturday Re 
Whar other violinist would 

ipply Elman nd of care t 

€ te and nuance The 
results throughout are merely mar 
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DELLER’S CHOICE. Works of Cipriano 
de Rore, Viadana, Schutz, Locke, Pur- 
cell; Blow, Weldon, Handel, Froberger 
and others A fred Ne r ount r 


"22". BG-612 & “BGS-5038 
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un VANGUARD 


recordings for the connoisseur 


HAIL THE VIRTUOSO! 


There is no music lover who does not 

at some time sit back and relish the sheer 
delight of hearing a virtuoso perform. 
Whether the marvels of tone and skill are 
applied to the greatest of music, or 

offer a relaxation from weightier matters, 

4 virtuoso performance gives us the 
unfading thrill of discovering what the 
human body, breath and fingers can 

do. And from the Baroque to the Romantic 
era, each period has its own concept 
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THE VIRTUOSO HORN: THE FOUR HORN 
CONCERTOS OF MOZART. Introducing 
Albert Linder, with the Vienna State 
Opera Orchestra under Hans Swarowsky. 
VRS-1069 & *VSD-2092 
London review on Linder: ‘The ex- 
ecution was infallible, the phrasing 
of themes in the’ classical tradition 
A great ovation was given to the 
Danish musician 





THE VIRTUOSO BAND. Sousa, Alford 
and other famous marches, and ‘‘Solo- 
ists on Parade.’ The Royal Artillery 
Band, Major S. V. Hays, director 
VRS-9087 & *VSD-2093 


On “The Queen's Birthday Salute 
recording by the Royal Artillery 
Band, High Fidelity wrote, ‘One of 
the most breathtaking sonic spectac- 
ilars ever achieved 





BERLIOZ: 
TASTIQUE. 
mann conducting the Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra. 
SRV-120 & *SRV-120SD 


SYMPHONIE FAN- 
Vladimir Golsch- 


A Vanguard Demonstration Disc 
— $1.98 Monaural and $2.93 
Stereolab. 


On Golschmann’s demo disc 
of the Brahms 4th Sym 
phony, the San Francisco 
Chronicle reported, ‘Gol 
schmann’s trenchant sensi 
tivity of reading and a sound 
quality of which Vanguard 
is obviously proud, would 
justify this album's issuance 
no matter what it sold for 


Forthcoming 


THE VIRTUOSO HARPSICHORD: 

SELECTED WORKS OF RAMEAU. 

Anton Heiller, harpsichord, 
BG-614 


Of Heiller's recording of 
Handel's First Book of Harp- 
sichord Suites, complete, B 
H. Haggin wrote in. The 
New Republic, “All are 
played superbly — with en 
livening rhythm, inflection 
and variety of tone.” 


Prices—Monaural, $4.98 & 
*Stereolab, $5.95, except as 
otherwise noted. 


Our new catalogue is off the 
press, listing full contents 
of all Vanguard and Bach Guild 
recordings. Send for your 
free copy. 

VANGUARD RECORDING 
SOCIETY, INC. 

154 West 14th Street, 

New York City 11, N. Y, 
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This month we feature two new Wagner 


albums. London's ‘Tristan und Isolde” is 


reviewed by Philip L. Miller on page 632. 


1 great performance . . . easily 
in the company of LP's best 


opera recordings ... Angel's 


Der 
flieqende 
Hollaender 


By HERBERT GLASS 


Angel’ s libretto | cover: a 19th-century English woodcut from the collection of Heinrich G. O. Blaesner, Bonn 


THE FLYING DUTCHMAN 
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N THE past, the only way I was able 
I to listen to a recorded performance of 
the “Dutchman” was to flip back and forth 
from Decca to London, picking the most 
tolerable stretches from each, and then 
inserting the great Hotter-Nilsson We 
aus der Ferne duet (Angel 35585) at the 
appropriate position in the second act. I 
didn’t listen to the complete opera often. 
\s a_ total 
recording amounted to very much. Among 


production, neither older 
other definitely not right things about 
the Decca was Fricsay’s irritating con- 
ducting, which, I think, was based on the 
flawed equation Speed -+ Volume = Ex- 


citement. I am afraid that all it resulted 


WAGNER: “The Flying 
Gottlob Frick (Daland); Marianne 
Schech (Senta); Rudolf Schock (Erik); 
Sieglinde Wagner (Mary); Fritz Wun- 
derlich (Steersman); Dietrich Fischer- 

(The Dutchman); Chorus 

ind Orchestra of the German State 

Opera, Berlin, conducted by Franz 

Konwitschny. Angel Stereo set 3316 

C/L, six sides, $17.94. 


Dutchman”; 


Dieskau 


le, Varnay, Weber, Keilberth. .London A-4325 
tternich, Kiipper, Greindl, Fricsay 
Decca DX-124 
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Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau as 
The Dutchman; a photo- 
montage by Horst Maack, 
Berlin, based on a painting 
by Eberhard Renziehausen 


in was a very fast, very loud, very dull 
“Dutchman”. The only singers in that 
production which gave me genuine pleas- 
ure were Hafliger and Windgassen as, 
Erik. 
London’s set featured the strong Dutch- 


respectively, the Steersman and 


man of Uhde, a more perceptive con- 
ductor in Keilberth, and the well-charac- 
terized, but vocally often far-from-the- 
mark Daland of the great Ludwig Weber. 
As time went by, I found myself in- 
creasingly happy to own the Angel excerpt, 
and increasingly unhappy at not being 
able to hear this opera on records in all 
the splendor I know it to possess. My 
prayer has now been answered. The 
first stereo ‘‘Dutchman” is a fine job, 
easily in the company of LP’s best opera 
recordings. 

It is difficult to believe that Fischer- 
Dieskau could ever have done anything 
less than magnificent after hearing his 
stunningly dramatic, 
Dutchman. 
from top to bottom; the developing 
vibrato of recent lieder recitals is absent, 


beautifully sung 
The voice is firm as a rock 


as is the increasingly noticeable sagging 
pitch; the tendency to croon and suddenly 
explode is not once to be found throughout 
his performance of this long, arduous role. 
Fischer-Dieskau has studied the part and 
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brought it to life for us. The fabulous 
monolog Die Frist ts 


varying 


um is amazing for the 
able to 
The duet with Senta is wonder- 


moods the singer is 
convey. 
fully tender, and yet passionate. I cannot 
find a single passage in which Fischer- 
Dieskau is less than one of the most ex- 
alted of living singers and artists. How 
terribly unfair the record companies have 
been to him! He has undoubtedly been 
exposed to the microphones more often 
than anv si since the end of the war, 


We have 


to examine him so completely 





often in roles unsuited to him. 


been able 


that every failing is glaringly exposed. 


We should never have the opportunity to 
know a singer or any musician this well; 
we cannot expect and an artist should not 
expect to be able to do everything in music. 
So here he 


territory, 


is on is evidently home 


what 
and we can see him for what he 
must trulv be 

One would expect some major dis- 


| 


appointment the remainder of the cast 


after such praise for its leading attraction, 


but such is happily not the case. Until 
now, I had never been able to warm up to 
Schech | het Senta she does not at- 
tempt to portray a young, dreamy girl 
But that matters little, for the plot of the 
“Dutchman” and the character of Senta 
ce ot make moder listeners weep 
Schech sings out from a full throat, varv- 


ing the quality of her voice with skill and 
supplying strength without becoming pain- 
fully Schock is 


i splendidly roughish 


screechy or tremulous 


vital Erik. His 


voice, which I have alwavs liked, is used 


to tremendous effect, and he is a first-rate 


vocal actor. Schock makes Erik a major 


figure in the drama through understanding 


ind a robust masculinity which is quite 


Marianne Schech (Senta) 


Rudolf Schock (Erik) 








a treat in this rather vaguely-sketched 


part. Wunderlich has just the right kind 
of light, easily produced voice for the de- 
He is a 
very gentlemanly Steersman, to be sure, 


lightful part of the Steersman. 


but he makes his point in most pleasing 
fashion. Sieglinde Wagner as Mary, the 
only genuinely minor role, does well, and 
comfortable than she was for 
Frick’s Daland is filled with all 


ringing 


is more 
Decca. 
that have to 


bass richness we 


expect from this superb artist. I wish, 
however, that he would make the charac- 
ter a bit more colorful, as for instance 
Greindl did in the recent Bayreuth Festi- 


Wieland 


Daland as a moderately genial, but quite 


vals. Wagner conceives of 


greedy figure not without traces of buf- 


Frick 


should be in the thrilling opening scene; 


foonery. is deadly serious, as he 


but a little slyness would not have been 
amiss in the long duet with the Dutchman 
when he is shown the jewels, and his 
subsequent ‘‘trading’’ of Senta for the 
treasure (Act I, PP. 172-231 of the 
Fiirstner miniature score). His scheming 
in the second act is also obscured by too 


much seriousness. Still, nothing Frick 


does can be dismissed lightly and what 
he is doing was, after all, established 
tradition prior to the Wagnerian revolu- 
tion brought about by the composer's 
grandsons at Bayreuth. 

this “Flying Dutch- 


Konwitschny strikes me as being a 


\s conductor of 
man” 
genius. He views the opera as a grand 


entertainment, mixing drama with just 
the proper amount of lightness to put this 
work in its proper perspective as some 
thing completely apart from the stupen 
dous drama and the spectacle of “‘The 


Ring’ and “ Parsifal’. The “Dutchman” 


Gottlob Frick (Daland) Sieglinde Wagner (Mary) 
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does not expound great ideas, and its plot is 


it times utterly conventional; to me it is 


more of a light dramatic opera, and in this 


realm it is a masterpiece. Konwitschny 


feels this way too, and he kuows the 


score inside out. How else could he make 


such a delicious moment of the sailors’ 


dance following the chorus Steurmann! 


Lass die Wacht! (sung with immense gusto 
the East 
The score indicates the 


and smoothness by excellent 
Berlin chorus)? 
following: ‘They dance on the deck, ac- 
companying the accentuated notes with a 
loud stamp of the foot. “‘Konwitschny 
stretches the section and its accentuated 

tes to such an extent, and with such 
iron control, that these seamen seem to 
tand before us, having stepped out of the 
loudspeakers and into the parlor to enter- 
tain us with some sort of step (the name of 
vhich I do not know) which we associate 
t.e., hands on 


like. I 


picked this little spot as it displays not only 


old-time sailors, 
the 


vith jolly 
lips, hop-steps, and have 

marvelous sense of musical line, but also 

1 actual feeling for dance and the tempo 
which would be feasible for visual as well 
effect. Of 
portant aspect of the conducting is that 


s aural course a more im- 
KXKonwitschny and his responsive orchestra 
lever forget that the sea is the dominant 
character in this opera. The swells swell; 


the great deep heaves sufficiently to give 
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One of the “Flying Dutch- 
man’”’ record.ng sessions; 
below, a close-up of con- 
ductor Franz Konwit- 
schny (photos by Hans- 
bernd Pfeging, Cologne) 


the impression that a water-caused short - 
circuiting of the phonograph is imminent. 
\nd there is always a tenderness in keep- 
ing with the Dutchman-Senta relationship 


and the Dutchman's salvation through 


the eternal love of this good woman. 


Angel's stereo sound is all that this 


great performance deserves, and it is 


remarkable for the perfect clarity of even 


the loudest passages. The stereo depth 


is very effective, and the concept of direc- 


tionality is never abused through excess. 


If you own any other “Dutchman” re- 


cording, commit the symbolically appro- 
priate act of throwing it into the nearest 
large body of water, preferably during a 


storm; then go to vour nearest dealer and 


pay the price for this treasurable package. 
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An important 
stereo “first” 
from London— 


Cristan 
und 


Isolde 


By PHILIP L. MILLER 


also the “Letter 
From England "on page 669 


Please see 


WAGNER: “Tristan und Isolde’; Birgit 
Nilsson (Isolde); Regina Resnik (Bran- 
gaene Fritz Uhl (Tristan Tom 
Krause (Kurwenal); Arnold van Mill 
Marke); Waldemar Kmentt (Sailor 
Peter Klein (Shepherd); Ernst Kozub 


Melot): Theodor Kirschbichler (Helms- 


man); Singverein der Gesellschaft der 
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N HER first Metropolitan season a 
year ago Birgit Nilsson created a 
sensation as Isolde. This year she has 


deepened the impression she made in the 
role besides taking on, among others, the 
shorter but even more taxing assignment 
That Miss Nilsson 


is now accepted as pre-eminent among the 


of Puccini’s Turandot. 


Isoldes of the day is hardly open to ques- 
tion, though Martha Moedl remains in the 
field, and certainly Varnay and Harshaw 
have their followings. Nilsson’s is, for 
different Isolde. 
At least in the strangely unatmospheric 


one thing, a strikingly 
setting of the Met’s latest production, she 
dresses the Irish princess in a style that 
would not be too much out of place on 
Fifth 
resemble the statuesque Isoldes of fondest 


Avenue. In stature she does not 


memory; she is rather short and solid. 
Her acting is dignified, contained, and in- 
telligent. Her voice is powerful, true, and 
tireless, and especially brilliant in the 
upper register. 

It was, of course, happily inevitable 
that this Isolde should be recorded. To 


Playback time—left to right: Birgit 


Nilsson, Fritz Uhl, and Georg Solti 





Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by} Georg Solti. 
OSA-1502, 
sides; no charge for extra disc: Project 

“Tristan und Isolde” September 
1960; John Culshaw, narrator), $29.90. 


Musikfreunde; 


London Stereo set (ten 


Flagstad, Thebom, Suthaus, 
Furtwangler, Royal Opera... . 


Fischer-Dieskau; 
.....-Angel 3588 
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be sure, we have already had two Liebe- 

ids from her as well as the first act 
Varrative and Curse. As the first “Tristan” 
in stereo and the first complete recording 
since the historic Flagstad-Furtwangler 
performance (the only competitor still 
listed), the new issue is important on 
several counts. A special feature of the 
release is the extra disc—included at no 
charge—with scenes from the recording 
sessions that produced the set. Perhaps 
one should set the stage by listening to 
this first, for it not only gives a vivid idea 
of how such sessions are run, but also 
provides a breakdown of several sections 
of the score. All this is absorbingly 
interesting, especially while the novelty is 
on it. 

\s for the performance, after this build- 
up I must confess that I found it dis- 
appointing. For an explanation of what is 
wrong we must start with the Prelude. 
Solti’s treatment of this restless music is 
straight and measured, curiously matter- 
of-fact. I miss the plasticity of the 
Furtwangler performance. Furthermore, 
there are spots in the set where the en- 
semble is less than letter perfect. Could it 
be that, for all our rehearsal preview, 
the performance was insufficiently pre- 
pared? Miss Nilsson, of course, lets her 


ig voice soar with no apparent physical 
effort. She impresses as the gifted and 
intelligent artist she is. There are occa- 
sional phrases that stand out in special 
beauty—such as Er sah mir in die Augen 
in the first act and the very end of the 
Liebestod—but she is at her most effective 
in the turbulent moments. 

She is not helped by her Tristan. 
Phough the work of Mr. Uhl is new to me 
he is obviously a German tenor of the old 
school—tonally stiff and musically un- 
bending. He does not have the art to sus- 
tain his softer singing properly, and he 
favors a brittle, staccato style much of the 
time. Miss Resnik is of course a compe- 
tent Brangaene, but too much of her 


wing is tonally unsteady. Krause gives 

itisfactory impersonation of Kur- 
venal, playing the faithful, unpolished 
retainer in the more or less traditional 
way. Van Mill hardly succeeds in making 
King Mark an exciting figure, and he does 
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a little vocal sliding, but he is acceptable 
enough. The brief role of Melot is well 
taken, and the tenors Kmentt and Klein, 
experienced and dependable artists both, 
handle their parts well. 

The recording balance is a remarkable 
thing in itself; for once the singers do not 
dominate the orchestra, but on occasion 
are nearly inundated by it. A voice like 
Nilsson’s generally cuts through all right 
and sounds quite wonderful doing it, 
but of course this kind of thing does not 
help her diction. The stage impression 
of the stereo version is effective and not 
overdone. After all, “7 ristan”’ is an opera 
in which really not very much happens 
on the stage. But there is one moment 
when we might ask for something better. 
This is at the point in the love duet where 
Brangaene’s voice floats through the 
night from high in the tower. Miss Resnik 
is properly distant, but I have the im- 
pression that she is within walls, not in the 
open air. And here the orchestra should 
be singing for all it’s worth, as it did under 
Furtwangler’s direction, in the very 
ecstasy of lyricism. Just how this effect 
could have missed fire as it does here would 
be hard to say. 

These last remarks are enough to sum 
up my reaction in going back again to hear 
parts of the Furtwangler recording—one 
that was so exceptional in its day. And I 
must report that if one’s ears are not by 
now intolerant of anything but the latest 
stereophonic sound, one can listen to this 
recording and still be impressed. The 
tone is clean and bright, the balance ex- 
ceptional for its period. Indeed, like 
Solti, Furtwangler was not afraid to build 
real climaxes behind the great voice of 
his Isolde, and never did Flagstad sing 
more nobly. Hers was a more lyrical 
Isolde than Nilsson’s, less tempestuous 
in the first act, and she benefited by work- 
ing with a better tenor in the love duet. 
And so, while hailing all that is admirable 
in the great Isolde of today, it is more 
than good to be reminded of Nilsson’s 
great predecessor. To be sure, there were 
others before Flagstad—and some that 
were more temperamental than she—but 
unfortunately we cannot bring them back 
in complete recordings. 
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A Discography 





The Edison 
legacy of 
Claudia Muzio 


By RAYMOND R. WILE 


r WAS in mid-1914 that a young 
Italian soprano entered one of Edison's 
London 


“voice trial.” 


recording studios to make a 


Claudia Muzio was at the 


beginning of her career and was then 
virtually unknown in America. She 
had made recordings (at least two) in 


Italy 
the Victor Compat \ 


1911, one of which was issued by 
i its Italian language 
catalog ie Ediso1 


Was apparently un- 


impressed with what he heard; perhaps 
the voice did not exhibit the brilliance of 
work or possibly it exhibited 
cardinal sin to Mr 
than the laconic 
But do not 
The Company did 
h of Miss Muzio to allow her 


voice trial to reach a 


her later 
“tremolo” Edison. 


We know 


otatior “Gen 


othing more 
eral voice fair 
believe we need her 
think enoug 
‘‘master”’ stage, an 


honor not alwavs accorded to an audi- 
tioning singer. 

It was not until her Metropolitan debut 
Miss Muzio 
Che honor belongs to the American branch 


of the Pathé 


that recorded in America. 


Company, which issued an 
extensive representation running to about 
forty sides from 1917 on. Soon after the 


end of the first World War 


financial difficulty and it was at this time 


Pathé was in 


that Edison representatives signed her 


She was particularly fortunate in that 


she recorded for one of the real geniuses 





By profession a Drarian at the Great 
Veck, N. Y., South Senior High School), the 
dist rapner ar former director of the 
Vocal Record Collectors’ Society of Neu 


rk and himself the owner of an extensive 


f Edison diamond discs, 


thrary 0 











La Muzio in full 
diva regalia as she 
once appeared at 
a benefit fashion 
show for the war 
orphans of Rumania 


Walter Miller, 


Edison's New York studio manager. Even 


ol acoustic 


recording 


took several sessions before he was 
that he had succeeded in cap- 
\fter 
sessions it Was rare that a Muzio recording 
This 


daily 


so it 
satistied 
turing the voice. these first few 
was rejected or had to be remade. 


Was due to the small 


probably 
studio output. The technicians were not 
satisfied in turning out long series of selec- 
tions—they wanted quality rather than 


\nd so at 


more than 


quantity. no time did they 


record two of her selections 
at one session. The recordings still sound 
wonderful today The voice is alive and 
vibrant, although the accompaniments are 
small and typical of the time. 
Thus the Edison Company managed 
to preserve the Muzio voice at the height 


The 


readily seen in comparing these recordings 


of its powers. evidence may be 
with those recorded in 1934 and 1935 for 


While 


the latter recordings have a more vivid 


the Italian Columbia Company. 


orchestral accompaniment the voice shows 
wear. Several of these were reissued by 


\ngel in its “Great Recordings of the 
on COLC-101. 


extensive 


Century Series” 
With the 
possibility of playing the original vertical 


reissues and the 
recordings with a modified stereo pickup 
interest in the 
Claudia 


Muzio’s art, which were as follows. 


there has been renewed 


superb Edison examples of 
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82267-L 
PACE, MIO Dio! 
La Forza Del Destino (Verdi) 
Sopranc in Italian 
CLAUDIA MUZIO 





THE EDISON RECORDINGS OF CLAUDIA MUZIO 


Date Vatrir No. Title, Takes, Issue and Reissue Information 
June 3213 Voice trial recorded by W. A. Hayes in London: “Bohéme"’ 
6 or 7/14 Mi chiamano Mimi. Finally rejected ‘General voice fair 


But do not believe we need her” (8/7/15 from the Edison 
Voice Trials File) 
The Edison Company finally signed Claudia Muzio for two contracts. Each contract 
ran for two years and specified ten recordings per year. The first contract began on 
October 29, 1920. Her last recording for Edison was on January 28, 1925. All record- 
ings are acoustic and were made in New York. 
10/29/20 7608 “* Pagliacct’’—Ballatella. Takes A, B & C rej. Made over on 
1/24/21—F, G& H passed. Issued on 82232 listed 1921-29. 


Reissued on LP—Esoteric ES-502. 


11/ 1/20 7610 “Trovatore’—D'amor sull’ali rosee. Yakes A, B & C rej. 
Made over 12/6/20 F, G, H. (Note: The files list H as 
discarded but I own an H take). Issued on 82223 listed 
1921-29. Reissued on LP—Esoteric ES-502. 

11/ 1/20 7611 “Trovatore’’—Tacea la notte. Yakes A, B, C passed. Issued 
on 82223 listed 1921-29. Reissued on LP—Esoteric 
ES-508. 

11/ 3/20 7613 For all eternity (w. Albert Spalding, vln.). Takes A, B, C Rej. 


“Made another for this.”” (Tests are in the Ed. Lab. on 
ED763 & ED764) 

11/ 3/20 7614 “Eugene Onegin’’—Tatiana's letter scene. Takes A, B, C 
passed. Issued on 82224 listed 1921-29. Reissued on LP 
Esoteric ES-500, Scala 849. Also 78r.p.m. Historic Record 
Soc. 1061. 

11/ 5/20 7619 “Salvator Rosa’’—Mia piccirella. Yakes A, B, C passed. 
Issued on 82216 listed 1921-29. Reissued on LP—IRCC 
L-7008. 

11/ 8/20 7621 “‘Zaza’’—Dir che ci sono al mondo. Takes A, B, C rej. Made 
over 3/14/21 F, G, H passed. Issued on 82243 listed 
1922-29. Reissued on LP-Scala 849. 


11/ 8/20 7622 “Andrea Chenier’’—La mamma morta. Takes A, B, C passed. 
Issued on 82224 listed 1921-29. Reissued on LP—FEsoteric 
ES-508. 

11/11/20 7628 Crisantemi (Sodero). Takes A, B passed, C discarded. Issued 


on 82218 1921-1929. No reissues located. 
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7629 


7645 


7941 


7950 


8380 


8381 


8409 


8410 


8427 


8428 


8429 


Chere nuit (Bachelet). Takes A, B, C passed. Issued on 
82218 listed 1921-29. No reissues located. 

“La Wally'’—Ebben, ne andro lontana. Takes A, B, C passed. 
Issued on 82232 listed 1922-29. Reissued on LP—IRCC 
L-7008. Also 78 r.p.m. Historic Record Soc. 1061. 

“Bohéme’’—Mi chiamano Mimi. Takes A & C passed 
Issued on 82234 listed 1921-29. No reissues located. 

“‘Pagliacct’’"—Nedda!_ Silvio! a questa ora (with Mario 
Laurenti). Takes A, B, C passed. Issued on 82247 listed 
1922-29. Reissued on LP—Esoteric ES-502. 

Aspiration (Chopin). In French. Takes A, B, C passed. 
Issued on 82234 listed 1921-29. No reissues located. 

“Loreley’’—Dove son. Takes A, B, C Rej. Made over 3/8/22 
F, G, H passed. Issued on 82320 listed 1924-27. Reissued on 
78—IRCC 231; Bel Canto Club No. 1; LP—Esoteric ES- 
500; Scala 849 

Eternamente (with Albert Spalding, vin.). Takes A, B, C 
passed. Issued on 82243 listed 1922-29. No reissues located. 

“Adriana Lecouvreur’’—Io sono l'umile ancella. Takes A, B, C 
passed. Issued on 82247 listed 1922-29. Reissued on LP- 
Esoteric ES-508; Scala 849. 

“ Mefistofele’’—L'altra notte, in fondo al mare. Takes A, B, C 
passed by Edison. Issued on 82305 listed 1923-29. Re- 
issued on LP—Esoteric ES-502. 

“* Madame Sans-Géne’’—Che me non facchio. Takes A, B, C 
passed by Edison. Issued on 82305 listed 1923-29. Re- 
issued on 78—IRCC 3083; LP—Esoteric ES-502; Scala 
849, 

“Bianca e Fernando’’—Sorgi, 0 padre. Takes A, B, C passed. 
Issued on 82267 listed 1922-29. Reissued on 78—IRCC 
192; LP—Esoteric ES-502; Scala 849. 

“Forza del destino’’"—Pace, pace, mio Dio. Takes A, B, C 
passed. Issued on 82267 listed 1922-29. Reissued on LP- 
Esoteric ES-508. 

“ Hérodiade’’—Egli e bel come il ciel. Takes A, B, C passed. 
Issued on 82309 listed 1924-27. Reissued on Esoteric 
ES-500; Scala 849. 

Odorano le rose. Passed but not issued. (Test pressings 
exist at the Edison Lab. as ED 444, ED 857 & ED 859) 
“L’ Africana’’—Figlia del sol, mio dolce amor. Takes A, B, C 
passed. Issued on 82300 listed 1923-29. Reissued on LP- 

Esoteric ES-500; Scala 849. 

O del mio amato ben. Passed Edison—but Copyright was not 
released by the owner. (A test pressing exists at the Ed. 
Lab. on ED 694). 

“ Rinaldo’’—Lascia ch’io pianga. Takes A, B, C passed. Issued 
on 82300 listed 1923-29. Reissued on LP—Esoteric ES- 
500; Scala 849. 

“Lombardi’’—Se vano, se vano il pregare. Takes A, B, C passed. 
Issued on 82309 listed 1924-27. Reissued on LP—Scala 849; 
Esoteric ES-500; 78—IRCC 175. 

Le Separazione (Rossini). Takes A, B, C passed. Issued on 
82291 listed 1923-26. No reissues located. 
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16/23 8851 
19/23 8854 
19/23 8855 
3/24 9398 
3/24 9399 
4/24 9400 
4/24 9401 
5/24 9404 
5/24 9405 
10/24 9412 
10/24 9413 
11/24 9414 
27/25 9970 
28/25 9975 


“D'Amico Fritz’’"—Son pochi fiori, Takes A, B, C passed. 
Issued on 82291 listed 1923-26. Reissued on 78—IRCC 
3083; LP—Scala 849. 

“‘Paride ed Elena’’—Spiagge amate. Takes A, B, C passed. 
Issued on 82287 listed 1923-29. Reissued on 78—IRCC 
192: LP—Esoteric ES-508; Scala 849. 

Mal d'amore (Buzzi-Peccia). Takes A, B, C passed. Issued on 
82287 listed 1923-29. Reissued on LP—-IRCC L-7008. 

Il pescatore canta. Passed, then rejected by Walsh; Rej. by 
Jacobs (“Blast’’) 9/28/25. 

“Paul et Virginie’’—Parmi les lianes. Passed, then rejected 
by Walsh; Rejected by Jacobs (“Blast”) 9/28/25. 

Shepherd's love (Manahan). ‘‘Hold’”—Walsh. Final decision 
was to reject takes A & Cand pass B. Issued on 82317 listed 
1924-27. No reissues located. 

Torna amore. Passed, then rejected by Walsh. Rej. by 
Jacobs (“Blast”) 9/28/25. (A test pressing of take B 
exists at the Ed. Lab. on ED 1260), 

“Vespri Siciliana’’—Merce, dilette amiche. Takes A & B 
passed; C rej. (Note: Some copies of take C were issued). 
Issued on 82320 listed 1924-27. Reissued on 78—Bel Canto 
Club No. + LP- Scala 849, 

Guardami—Valzer. Takes A, B, C passed. Issued on 82339 
listed 1925-29. No reissue located. 

“Carmen’’—Je dis, que rien ne m’épouvante. Takes A, B, C 
passed—Walsh. Issued on 82324 listed 1924-29. Reissued 
on LP—Esoteric ES-500; Scala 849. 

“Contes d’ Hoffmann’’—Elle a fui, la tourterelle. Takes A, B, C 
passed—Walsh. Issued on 82324 listed 1924-29. Reissued 
on LP—Esoteric ES-508; Scala 849. 

“Orange Blossoms’ —A kiss in the dark. Takes A & B passed; 
C rej. Issued on 82317 listed 1924-27. Reissued on LP— 
IRCC L-7008. 

Se tu m ami (Pergolesi). Takes A, B, C passed. Issued on 
82339 listed 1925-29. Reissued on LP—Esoteric ES-508. 

Mon jardin. Passed—Walsh. ‘Cut Royalty—Ricordi” (A 
test pressing of take C exists at the Ed. Lab. on ED 1493). 


Notes 


Takes: Unlike many of the other acoustic firms the Edison Company usually issued all 
proved takes. Thus most of the Muzio selections exist in several versions. The 
singing is usually similar but the instrumental placing is often different. This can be 


ap 


noted especially in piano, voice and violin combinations. The apparent reason for the 


large number of issued takes was that the Edison manufacturing process placed a terrific 
strain on masters and mothers so that additional masters were always needed. Normally 
there were at least twelve molds in operation at pressing time. 

Cylinder issues: 1 have located no cylinder dubbings of the Muzio Edisons. The Esoteric 
LP sleeves were in error when it was claimed that their reissue was accomplished from 
ylinder originals. 


/ 


Lone-Playing Reissues: The recordings of Claudia Muzio have had extensive reiss 
ying g eissue but 


t the present time only Scala 849 is generally available. I have heard tests of this and 
can recommend it highly. The Esoteric issues were poor in sound and are no longer 


L 


vailable. 
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From Kapp, an umpteenth 
but welcome version of the 


‘Scheherazade’ 


IVALDI, probably the most prolific 
V of baroque composers, undoubtedly 
would give thanks if he could to the high- 
rediscovering his 


fidelity industry for 


particular genius. Not that he was com- 
pletely neglected in the pre-LP era, but 
considering his abundant output the 
record companies that were dominant in 
the days of 78 r.p.m. might have atforded 
his works greater recognition. However, 
the current edition of the Schwann Cata- 
log lists over three closely printed columns 
of his recorded works and as many as 


The Four 


excluding both the issue under 


fifteen different recordings of 
OCaSONS, 
review and at least two others that have 
but 


invaluable 


just been released are not, as yet, 


listed in the Schwann. It 
would therefore appear that The Seasons 
has been elevated (?) to the position of a 


baroque Scheherazade. Despite the for- 
midable competition and the multiplicity 
of interpretations I welcome the Kapp 
recording, not only because it reflects the 
enterprise of a small company largely 
known for its popular releases, but also 
because of the musical value involved. 
The Kapp Sinfonietta, which previously 
made its bow in the third volume of music 
orchestra which this 


for trumpet and 


company released some time ago, is an 
ensemble of dedicated and experienced 
instrumentalists, many of whom are solo- 
ists and first-desk men who were literally 
hand-picked by Kapp’s excellent A & R 
team, Paul Myers and Emanuel Vardi. 
Vardi was tor years a violist in the NBC 
Arturo Toscanini and 


Symphony under 


Four Seasons, 


VIVALDI: The 


David Nadien (violin 


Op. 8: 
Strings of the 
Kapp Sinfonietta conducted by Eman- 
uel Vardi. Kapp 9056, $4.98, or Stereo 
9056-S, $5.98. 
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of the baroque 
—Vivaldi’s perennial ‘Seasons’ 


has sat under Walter and Beecham, among 
others. He has, therefore, had the oppor- 
tunity to study the mightiest of the con- 
temporary maestri at first hand, and this 
asset is amply manifest here in the superb 
orchestral discipline. 

Of course, The Seasons was written as 
program music. Each of the four con- 
certi, apart from depicting the season of 
the year, also describes one of the four 
sonnets that Vivaldi, himself, is believed 
to have written. He did not list them in 
full but ran them alongside the score in 
snippets intending that the music illustrate 
the required mood. Vivaldi also provided 
descriptive titles for various sections and, 
in addition, gave brief descriptions of the 
actual sounds he wished to emulate. Vardi 
has obviously made a_ thorough and 
scholarly study of these instructions and 
what emerges is a dynamic, emotionally 
charged but intensely lyrical quartet of 
discernibly seasonal concerti illustrating 
the sections within movements as Vivaldi 
intended. No one could possibly mistake 
the languishing orchestral figures depicting 
the heat of Summer's sun in the G minor 
first section of the second concerto, nor 
the wine-bloated, blissfully happy peasant 
“ending his sleep with revelry’ in the 
Autumn concerto. 

Vardi does not belong to the school of 
musicians who believe that baroque music 
should be played in a_ precious style. 
There are occasions when the ensemble 
appears to be driven hard, but on subse- 
quent hearings and on reference to the 
(the Alceo realization used 
for this reading) one perceives that these 
dynamics make 


score Toni 
emotional 
Most of us, I fear, have been condi- 
tioned to 


logical and 
sense. 
listening to interpretations 


replete with scholarly misconceptions 


based on a singularly unimaginative ap- 
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proach to a great deal of baroque music. 


here are, of course, extremes. A topical 
example is the new recording of this same 
music by the strings of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Ormandy, who has in- 
flated and bloated these delicate concerti 
to a point at which they bear little resem- 
blance to either baroque in general or 
Vivaldi in particular. I do not advocate 
this sort of dynamicism, which is as un- 
idiomatic as the conventionally purist 
interpretation, but I do require my 
acceptable version of The Seasons to be as 
the composer intended—poetically de- 
scriptive and, therefore, moving. Vardi 
has achieved this by faithfully keeping 
to the score, achieving superb orchestral 
homogeneity and, like the late and much 
lamented Toscanini, keeping a constant 
flow of melody moving. 

Despite my enthusiasm I do have some 
relatively minor reservations. The soloist, 
David Nadien, is a violin virtuoso who 
ippears to admire, understandably if in- 
ippropriately, Fritz Kreisler. In several 
of the beautiful legato passages he adopts 
a throbbing vibrato, not really to excess, 
but unidiomatically. His bowing at the 
end of these sustained phrases is also a 
little unsteady and he shows a tendency 
© become rather over-enthusiastic in a 


iple of the excitingly pyrotechnical 

imentations. I should also have liked 
reater prominence given to the continuo 
this seems to be a failing with most re- 
cordings of The Seasons—which is well 
played by my ARG colleague Igor 
Kipnis (who also provided the album 
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A Guest Review 
By BERNARD SOLL 


notes). The recording is acceptable from 
an audio viewpoint, the stereo version 
providing a more natural sound with more 
But there is a 
slight boxed-in effect, and the pizzicato 
violins depicting winter rain in the fourth 
concerto sound reminiscent of well-fed 
jew’s-harps. Still the sound is really quite 
good. 


instrumental definition. 


A brief word about other versions. The 
monophonic recording of I Musici on 
Epic was, in many opinions, the preferred 
one until the advent of stereophonic sound, 
and some discerning Vivaldi admirers still 
consider it the finest. Now there is a new 
stereo recording by the same artists. I do 
not like the D.G.G. Archive recording. 
The London version under Miinchinger 
is beautifully recorded but the reading is 
stodgy and unimaginative. An interesting 
disc is the recently issued (by subscription 
only) interpretation by The Library of 
Recorded Masterpieces. This entry (which 
comes beautifully packaged with complete 
score) also offers a couple of innovations. 
One is a reading of the sonnets. Another 
innovation is less welcome—each con- 
certo is played by a different violinist! 

My personal taste lies between the 
Epic and the Kapp. I prefer the I Musici 
soloist, Felix Ayo, who is a remarkable 
violinist, but my over-all preference is for 
the Kapp recording because of Vardi’s 
interpretation, which appears to me to be 
perfectly expressive without being over- 
romanticized. 





Our guest reviewer was educated at Lon- 
don University and the Royal College of 
Music, where he studied violin and voice. 
Subsequently he was a private student of 
Riccardo Stracciari in Rome, and sang 
with various opera companies (baritone) 
both in Italy and in his native England. 
During World War II he was music critic 
of The Union Jack (counterpart of the 
American Stars and Stripes). Presently 
he is advertising director of Natural History 
Magazine. 
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SUBMIT as evidence of our good citi- 
I zenship and also as a phenomenon 
bound to fascinate our mathematician- 
subscribers that no less than four members 
of the ARG staff (out of several million 
qualified Manhattan residents) were called 
to jury duty for two weeks in March. The 
Editor was one of the four (along with 
H. G., P. K., and S. S.); hence the tardi- 
ness of this issue. . .I have always had a 
soft spot for the Schumann Violin Con- 
certo, and just the other day I heard 
Henryk Szeryng play it with the Boston 
Symphony. It was a beautiful perform- 
ance of a work that has never enjoyed prop- 
er representation on LP. Dare we hope 
that RCA Victor has plans for putting this 
situation right, as they did once before 
with the original 78 r.p.m. Menuhin re- 
cording?. Remi 
tells me that the score he did in collabor- 
with Oskar Sala for Balanchine's 
ballet, Electronics, will be coming out on 
the Westminster label. The old New York 
City Center really was wired for sound to 
that 
Harman-Kardon Citation units were in- 
the house, A. Stewart 
Hegeman was on hand for every per- 
formance to see that the audio effect was 
just as sensational as the visual. . .Next 
month we shall run not one but two pieces 
on the Covent Garden ‘Fidelio’; both 
George Louis Mayer and Michael Marcus 
filed dispatches and I thought it would be 


.Composer Gassmann 


ation 


facilitate production. Dozens of 


stalled in and 


fun to print both, especially in view of 
their sharp disagreement. And yet an- 
“Fidelio” will figure in the May 
issue, as it happens—Herbert Glass still 
likes best the old Vox performance, re- 
cently reissued in a bargain package, and 
he has explained why in a detailed re- 
-The names of Grand Award and 
Command have not heretofore loomed 
large in ‘“‘classical’’ repertoire, and no 
wonder because these labels have been 
busy making lots of money with ping-pong 
percussion and such. But now it begins to 
look as if their acknowledged skill will be 
turned to higher things. A. & R. Director 


other 


view. 
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FROM THE EDITOR: 









Enoch Light has just signed the Pittsburgh 
(his home town) Symphony Orchestra and 
its conductor, William Steinberg. If the 
extraordinary Mr. Light addresses himself 
to serious works with the same perspi- 
cacity that has marked his triumphs in the 
“pop” market, Grand Award and Com- 
mand (in the case of the P. S. O. the latter) 
will become forces to reckon with. I wish 
him the very best of luck. . .Again this 
month we must forego the “Subscriber 
Service’’ Cards, but the tabulation of those 
received earlier is about completed, and 
probably we shall resume in May. Using 
names instead of code numbers has made 
the job several times harder than I thought 
it would be. Live and learn—but we still 
like names better than numbers. . .Which 
reminds me to note with approval that our 
distinguished poet-subscriber Randall Jar- 
rell said precisely the right thing to an 
interviewer who asked him how he was 
going to spend his $1,000 National Book 
Award: “Plant a couple of trees and get 
some new hi-fi equipment”, he said. . . 
Stokowski’s Gurrelieder with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra (with whom he had 
recorded the work three decades ago) was 
quite an experience. I understand that 
Columbia turned down the opportunity 
to record the performance and that Stoky 
will instead do it for Deutsche Grammo- 
phon at the Edinburgh Festival. . .Good 
news for Mahlerites: Bruno Walter may 


not record the Third Symphony, but 


Leonard Bernstein will, with the New 
York Philharmonic. . .The death of Sir 
Thomas Beecham deserves a_ suitable 


phonographic memorial. An LP reissue of 
the Delius “Village Romeo and Juliet” 
would be my nomination. . .Welcome 
aboard to a new reviewer, Robert Jones, 
an alumnus of (no relation) Bob Jones 
University and of Juilliard. . .I wish that 
Life provided magnifying glasses to its 
subscribers. A recent 
Washington, D. C., 
President Kennedy buys his magazines and 
Well, 
—J.L. 
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issue showed the 
newsstand where 
there we were, but oh, so small. 
multum in parvo, I always say. 
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HERE IS IN SOULS @ sympathy with sounds, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with melting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


rep lies. 


J. C. BACH: Sinfonia 


in B flat, Op. 18, 


\ 2; Sinfonu n D, Op. 18; No. 4; 
HANDEL: “Water Music’ Excerpt 

Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amster- 
dam, conducted by Eduard van Beinum. 
Epic LC-3749, $4.98, or Stereo BC- 


1112, $5.98 
Ss HOW close Epic has come to the drving 


up of its last trickle of van Beinum 


recordings is made clear by this release 
The Handel is described here as the 
‘Water Music’ Suite, which implies the 


popularized by Sir Hamilton 
late Dutch 
London 
Indeed, 


do include 


which the maestro 


lid record for 
C\M-9067 
tually 


> 2 


now available on 
these selections ac- 
ill five of the numbers 
, 8, and 11] in the Chrysander edi- 
Harty 


tion) which used, but it also adds 


more: the Menuet, 


L/legro moderato (9 


three Pom poso 6), 


, and Andante allegro 


10). The point is that these sections are 
obviously 


ill drawn simply from the pre- 


viously released recording of the com- 


BC-1016 
Epic ran so short of material with which 
to fill half a record that it felt obliged to 


plete score It is a pity that 


resort to this needless duplication. In 
view of the previous comments on it in 
these pages there seems little point in my 
discussing van Beinum’s handling of this 
music, except to observe that I would not 
hold quite the same degree of scorn sug- 
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—William Cowper 


gested in the remarks of my colleague A. 
K. (ARG, 1960, pp. 436-8). 


One consolation in this pairing at least is 


February, 


that J. C. Bach is the one who receives star 
billing in the notes, and the first-side pre- 
cedence. But again, with so many splen- 
did and interesting sinfonie to his credit, 
why do the same ones have to be repeated 
over and over while the others are ignored? 
It now seems that once certain “offbeat’’ 
composers reach a degree of acceptability 
they, too, are given the senselessly selec- 
treatment. 
of the first four of the six works making up 


tive ‘‘star-composition” Each 
the Op. 18 has appeared in at least two 
this 
never the last 


different recordings in country, if 


not more, but two nor a 


good many other equally worth-while 


similar works. Actually, as it happens, 
thanks to another charming feature of the 
record market, all of these previous re- 
cordings have vanished from the current 
catalogue, and so the new entries do fill 
For- 


tunately, too, these two particular works 


an important gap at the moment. 
are perhaps the best of the set. Anyone 
who does not yet realize how important 
or utterly delightful a composer the 
youngest son of old J.S. really was could 
not be referred to a better demonstration 
than this disc. Van Beinum’s tempi strike 
me as occasionally a trifle too fast, but in 
this music with a 


general he handles 
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up 


VO 


strikingly Mozartian spirit and_ polish 
which emphasizes admirably the signiti- 
cant relation between these two com- 
posers The orchestra responds richly, 
and the stereo sound is full and warm in 


“Musicians to their finger tips’’ 





tone. Aside from the unimaginative 
choice of filler, this disc is a valuable 
contribution to the undeservedly limited 
representation of Johann Christian on 


j.W.B. 


records. 


Introducing the Sestetto Italiano Luca Marenzio 


SSOME years ago, when the New York 
Pro Musica recorded the delightful Festino 
of Adriano Banchieri (1568-1634), many 
listeners discovered for the first time one 
of the great humorists of music. To be 
sure, Banchieri was more than that. In 
early life he took holy orders and later 
became an abbot; he wrote a number of 
Masses and other sacred works; he was 
the composer of estimable instrumental 
music and an important theorist to boot. 
But it is safe to say no one ever enjoyed 
himself so much in the writing of madri- 
gals, in which he used every descriptive 
device and called for every tone color. 
La Pazza Senile (A Folly of Old Age), com- 
posed in 1598, is said to be his earliest 
and most successful madrigal comedy. 
Made up of a series of 19 villanelle, sung 
in the Venetian dialect, it tells the story 
of the aged Pantalone, whose daughter 
Doralice has her own ideas about her 
father’s intention that she marry Doctor 


BANCHIERI: La Pazzia Senile; MON- 
TEVERDI: Lasciatemi morire; Ecco 
mormorar l’onde; O com’ é gran martire ; 
Dolcissimo uscignolo; Cruda Amarilli; 
O Mirtillo; Al lume delle stelle; Sestetto 
Italiano Luca Marenzio. Deutsche 
Grammophon Stereo ARC 73136, $6.98. 


he Sestetto Italiano Luca Marenzio 
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Graziano. ‘To be effective such a comedy 
demands the greatest virtuosity of its per- 
formers, who must distort their voices 
in the most hilarious manner for the 
dialogues and toss the counterpoint back 
and forth like tennis players. The im- 
portance of this recording to the student 
of operatic history need hardly be stressed, 
for it takes us back to the immediate fore- 
runners of the form. But = scholarship 
aside, anyone with a keen ear and a 
sensitive funnybone will take delight in 
this record. A full text of the work and 
some background notes are supplied on a 
double card in the standard Archive form. 

The seven madrigals of Monteverdi on 
the reverse contain some of the loveliest 
music ever composed, though of course 
the finest of them do not have the novelty 
appeal of the Banchieri. And _ having 
heard Lasciatemi morire and Ecco mor- 
morar l’onde sung by other groups, some 
listeners may have to adjust to these 
uninhibited Italian voices (so effective in 
the Banchieri). But all six of the singers 
(soon to arrive for their first American tour) 
are musicians to their finger tips, and 
their performance is notable for its fine 
clarity. The stereophonic recording sets 
each voice off individually without up- 


setting the blend. PL.M. 
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BEETHOVEN: Syn 
flat. Op. 55 (“Eroic 


Suisse 


Vo. 3 in FE 


L’Orchestre 


phony 

Romande conducted by 
Ernest .\nsermet Londot CS 
6189, $5.98 

sFROM 


the 


Stereo 


the raved opening chords lo 


listless ile, this performance is a 


The openin movement 


x 


dis ippomtment 











lacks cisiveness and rhythmic energy 
robbi y it ol dramatic content It is 
ilmost as if \nsermet were trving to be 
subdued and i trospective with this hero 
music The second movement contains 
little contrast and, moreover, it disregards 
some of the dvnamic dications in the 
score Rarely varving from a= straight 

mie the movement emerges in a 

most unconvincing and colorless manner 

The magniticent ( is to my ears 

ilmo y | its lack of tautness 

\nsert has shown great interpretative 
sigh with composers like Stravinsl 
d Ravel, but seems to me that 

Beethove > 1¢ i] 1). HLLM 

+. 

BEETHOVEN: Sy ny N 3 mE 
fl O 75 ‘Ey Philharmonia 
Orchest ducted by Otto Klemp 
ere \ el Stereo S-35853. $5.98 

s THIS \ngel SEK d recording of i 

Klempere lirected Ey , one certain to 

be preterred t« ie older one b those with 

-leres equipment \ngel has, ndeed, 

VIVE excepto ll faithful perman ce 





to Klemperer’s powerful and impressively 


controlled performance Its wide range 
tllows the listener—for the tirst time, 
perhaps——to appreciate fully his illumi- 
Matic of the musi irchitectonics and 
his fastidious revelation of its manifold 
detail (ince more, 5 the first record- 

g e is impressed with the absolute 
steadiness with which Klemperer controls 
the music’s flow from one phrase to the 
ext What may ot appeal to ever\ 
listener s the tempt emploved by Klemp 
erer for the three 1 movements. The 
last two are slower than before (perhaps 
thé st too ind several sections are 
thereby robbed of the brio which Beetho- 


More- 


ven requested and which we expect 


over, the funeral march is interrupted (as 
Was not in the first recording) by a side 
break Even with these shortcomings, 


O44 





this seems to me a distinguished disc, one 


easily the equal of the best of the previous 


stereo versions (Krips, Walter, Solti—in 
that order) and perhaps superior to all 
three Whichever stereo version you 


may the released Victor 


1953 


choose, recently 


Poscanini's broadcast 


of the Eroica is, 


recording of 
nevertheless, essential to 
issembled library. 


CL 


nv thoughtfully 


Symphony No. 7 in A 


BEETHOVEN: 


Op. 92; Egmont Overture, Op. 84; Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
loseph = Weilberth Felefunken TC 


8040, $1.98, or Stereo TCS-18040, $2.98 


s KEILBERTH leads the Seventh rather 


mechanically, and thus the performance 


lacks vitality Surprisingly, the Berlin 
Philharmonic’s playing is not up to its 


usual high standare This release sounds 


ike a quickie, with no one involved 
thinking at all in terms of posterity. The 
Egmont Overture is much better, with 


more of Weilberth’s normal excitement 


d incisiveness on display. The sound is 





wiry throughout, and clouded in the bigger 


climaxes in both mono and stereo. H.G 
. 


BRAHMS: Symphony No. 1 in C Minor, 
New York Philharmonic con- 
ducted by Leonard ML- 
5602, $4.98, or Stereo MS-6202, $5.98. 
Klemperer Angel 35481, S-35481 


Op. 08; 


Jernstein. 


) 


s THERE is a traditional way of playing 


Brahms, typitied by the performances of 


such men as Bruno Walter and Otto 
Klemperer. It is not the only way to 
play Brahms, and possibly it is not the 


best way, but it is the traditional wav. 


Leonard Bernstein is not a subscriber to it. 
If his is a heretical way of playing Brahms, 
the heretics, 


I may be included 


for | 


among 


have not been so fascinated and 


excited by the First since the release of the 
great Klemperer recording. As interpre- 
itions, they could hardly be more oppo- 
site. Klemperer is strong and majestic, 


implacable in his relentless march to the 


end, relieved only by a beautifully sus- 
tained slow movement. Bernstein is 
swift and vigorous, displaying a_ wire- 


tight intensity that relaxes only slightly 
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4 MODEL 412-1. Single Speed Turn- 

= table ($87.50). Model 500 Arm 
§ Transport and SM-2 Cartridge 
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($69.95). Model 500 Arm-Trans- 
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at the final entrance of the solo violin 


in the second movement. For the purists, 


let it be said that Bernstein could hardly 


be more observant of the score; each 


tempo and phrase mark is adhered to. 


Indeed, there are fewer liberties taken 


than in the “traditional” approaches. A 
single startling exception occurs in the 


last movement at bar 407; need the ritard 


be quite so sudden and so extreme? It is 
rather like being a passenger on a fast 
and crowded bus when the brakes are 


abruptly slammed on. Never mind; this 
is the only questionable item in an other- 
wise splendid performance. The sound 
is powerful, close-up but resonant, clean 
from 


R.J. 


as a whistle, and remarkably free 
rumble and surface sounds. 


* 

CIMAROSA: “TJ! 
Intermezzo 
ZART: 
bella mano, K.612 


Rivolgete a lui lo sguardo, 


Vaestro di Cappella” 
MO- 


questa 


arr. Zanon; 
Per 


with Stuart Knussen, 


go ) 
£iocoso), 


Concert Arias: 


double-bass 


K. 584; Cost dunque tradisci. . .Aspri 
rimorsi atroct, K 432; Alcandro lo 
confesso Von so donde viene, K. 512; 
ln hacio di mano, K. 541; Mentre ti 
lascio oo =figlia, K. 513; Fernando 
Corena (bass Orchestra of the Royal 
Opera House, Covent Garden con- 
ducted by \rgeo Quadri London 


Stereo OS-25219, $5.98 
Cimarosa) 
orena, Amaducci 


5194 


London 
Ss THIS delicious spoof of a fatuous con- 
ductor and his recalcitrant orchestra is 
done with even more bite and spirit by 
Corena than on his previous recording of 
the same work, although his conception 


is essentially the same in both versions. 
It is Quadri’s conducting and the quality 
of London's stereo which definitely makes 
version. Conductor 


Italian 


this the preferred 


led 


delic acy, 


\maducci his fine orchestra 


with emphasizing clean line 


above all Chere is nothing at all wrong 


with that approach; but Quadri has 
found an even better one, matching the 
solidity and bite of the soloist with a 
dashing, large-scale, sharply — inflected 


performance of immense vitality. Corena 


and Quadri attack this piece with beauti- 


fully controlled humor and complete 
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technical facility. I am certain that even 


the most blasé audiophile’s ears will pop 


at the clear and imaginative stereo sound 


which London has provided. There are 
gimmicks, to be sure; Corena’s rich voice 
comes at you from a_ half-dozen places 
the the performance 


when he is admonishing the double- 


during course of 
€.£., 
basses, his voice comes at you from their 
One feels 


his 


orchestral station, rear right. 
that he is 
players while the recording is being made. 
But the trick is not overplayed. Here 
all the 
virtues of stereo in its ideal, rarely en- 
countered All that 
depth, and directionality I am perpetually 


walking around among 


is a recording which possesses 


state. separation, 
reading about is here. 

The remainder of the recital is quantita 
tively substantial, rounding out the 
Cimarosa side and covering the entire 
The quality is extremely 


Corena is the leading basso- 


reverse side. 
variable. 
buffo of our day, executing such roles 
as Leporello, Dulcamara, and Gianni 
Schicchi with just the right balance of 
singing He does 
caricature unless the character—Rossini’s 
requires it. On- 
stage, he is a singing actor, and therefore 
funny when he’s supposed to be. If just a 


trace of the buffo style should appear in 


and clowning. not 


Bartolo is an example 


a genuinely serious work, any true repre- 
sentation of such music goes down the 
drain. Per questa bella mano is a glorious 
love aria, and Corena murders it. He still 
sounds like Il Maestro Cappella, but a 
down-in-the-mouth one. In addition, he 
is helpless when confronted by the type of 
florid singing here required. It should 
never have happened. Such a mishap 
the 


singer, but does display a gross error in 


hardly diminishes stature of the 


repertory planning on someone's part. 
Now turn over the record and you come 
unforgettable performance of a 
masterpiece, Rivolgete a lui lo sguardo. 
This aria originally intended for 


that spot in ‘‘Cosi fan Tutte’ now occupied 


to an 
was 


by the charming and much shorter Non 
siate ritrosi. Rivolgete is a not a buffo aria 
in the Rossini sense, or even as humorous 
as the serio-comic Madamina. It is rather 
message in the manner of 


wit with a 
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1 prite 4? f from “Figaro” Corena 
sings this aria with all the marvelous 
gifts at his command Phe voice is juice 
the wi sharp ind conveyed in the best 
musical sense. And the aria itself, in such 
expert pertormia ce + 1 less than st iyvel 
ing The other Mozart arias, with the 
excepto ol i pleasat tly done Baco d 
wa? ow Corena once more out of his 
ele Musi ll he should never play 
the serio lover or kindly father Wit, 
ll its varving shapes, is his métier, and 
t he Hhkist¢ 
uf this res ad, eve those 
por ous wl ch € |-s« edb the s yer 
( auct 2] ! cit es the highest 
1) € such ¢ ( 5s in sually teature 
the soloist 's reputatio isa n d'étre 
of te tting is the case here—the 
me ol ‘ mductor from the front 
COVE re il ¢ ducting often of such 
re leserve Qthast-ano mit 
() Iri does scale down his large 
tirle ‘ i His leadership 
lv alive and full of original 
ol ( cing, pe mal touch ) 
‘ ole 1e Qualitica tic rey his 
er | e vy but I tind the n cal 
ew CV « greater 11s 
2 
DVORAK: ( Concer n B minor, Of 
!- Gregor Piatigorsky (cello Bos 
Ss pho Orchestra conducted by 
Charles Munch RCA Victor LM 


1400, $4.98, or Stereo LSC-2490, $5.98 


The Same; Mstislav Rostropovich (cel 
| Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Vaclav Valich Parlia- 
ment PLP-139, $1.98 

ASOME of my best triends are cellists 

\ll of them play the great Dvor.k con 

certo \ll of them play it differently 

None of them has taken the time (it 7s a 

little trouble) to obtain the = scholarly 
juime issued within the collected edition 
ib published by the Czech state 

publishing house There one will tind 
comparisons between the various versions 

Dvorak made, some made by the cellist 

Hans Wilh to whom the work is dedi 

cated i d some further ideas incor 

por ited into the t il score by Dvorak 

Neither Piatigorsky nor Rostropovich 

has included the findings of Sourek, the 








Dvorak scholar par excellence. But the 
differences (minute as they are) that 
exist between current editions and the 
Sourek findings exist in greater ratio be 


tween these pertormances ol the work. 


Granting the headiness of stereo and 
the magnilicence of the BSO, the word of 
the text as 


\nd 


the orchestra 


Dvorak endures mightily in 


delivered by the Russian musician. 


© little credit belongs to 


that supports him. One must be reminded 


Dvorak’s concerto is no mere solo- 


that 


plus-accompaniment affair; the orches- 


tral part is the equivalent of the leading 
ind 


who misunderstands this 


voice, beware the conductor 


string 
Dvorak’s mu- 
sic, despite its fervent dramatic undeni- 
nationalism, breath- 


ability, is authentic 


ng pastoral, suburban mellowness with 


its spontaneity It must breathe in 


natural rhythms, it must have flow, and 


this ease of delivery is the brilliant and 


captivating matter of great art. Rostro 
povich sings, Piatigorsky orates; the 
former's tone is buttery smooth, the 


other's of orchestral weight; Parliament's 


release is warm, stvled to Dvofrak’'s cre- 


itive protile, while Victor’s can be con- 
sidered i 


opinionated, over-strong; it is 


prool ot the soloist’s ideas, not of the 
composer's deeds 
The greatest variance occurs in the 


opening movement, where Piatigorsky 


ipplies Tchaikovskyan tactics to the 


music, and also takes measured freedom 
Rostropovich plays 


Both 


with the solo line 


dramatically relaxed cellists are 


happily cognizant of the ma non troppo 


designation of the second movement 
Parliament's label indicates this as an 
I/legro ma non troppo’!! Both under 
stand their responsibilities in the last 
movement, but again Piatigorsky be- 


labors the fact that he is in the limelight 
ind dogmaticism is confused with dramati 
The 


ds no double assurances as heard 


cism music does have excitement, 
but nee 
here. It breeds stultification on the part 
of the listener, though it is always counted 
n experience to listen to an expert at 
The the 


Czech soil; 


als al 


work Dvorak concerto is of 
when played with aluminum- 
over-virtuosity it is 


A.C 


bright stereo-soloisti 


false documentation 
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G. GOULD: String Quartet, Op. 1; The 
Symphonia Quartet. Columbia ML- 
5578, $4.98, or MS-6178, $5.98. 

SWE can now add to the list of pianist- 

composers the name of Glenn Gould. 

Craft can be recognized in his initial opus, 

and erudition as well \nd, for a work 

composed by a virtuoso instrumentalist, 
the writing is rather free of such musical 
bribery. The failure, it seems to me, is the 
undue length Cast in one continuous 
movement, Gould's quartet is altogether 
too much of a muchness. Indeed, he con- 
fesses, though the confession is not an 
alibi but rather the damning evidence 
for the listener (and critical listener) that 

it was soon evident...1 was not 
shaping the Quartet—it was shaping me.”’ 

Even though a great deal of Gould's 

work vibrated in his memory and _ will 

vibrate in the listener's, the art of the 
composer is to be master of his material. 

There just isn't enough here to cover two 

record sides and still hold the attention. 
lhe largesse of late Beethoven, Mahler, 

and Schénberg (along with some tidbits 
of Dohnanvi, of all people) is the essential 
of this work. From the first, come the 
developed formal aspects; from the sec- 
ond, breadth; and from Schénberg, 
chromatic framing The music is just 
short of the twelve-tone area (the fugue 
in the principal development section, 
stated to be in B minor, encompasses all 
sounds but D sharp). On the other hand, 
dodecaphonic technique becomes — the 
musical internality, practically adjusts 
ind governs the disposition of sounds and 
motival developments. Thus Gould can 
be called a diatonically-concerned, chro- 

matically-determined Schénbergian. \s 

such he is far from today’s left-wingers. 

\ further kinship is evidenced by Gould's 

avoidance of any sensuous timbre com- 

binations; for the greater part his Quartet 
is dark-grained, dark-colored It is also 
rather rhythmically squared. In totality, 

Gould is devoted here to the working-out 

of compositional questions. He still must 

find the answers 
I found the performance rather stodgy 
not wholly due to the music) and some 

uncertain attacks plus slow-powered vi- 


brato did not improve the sound. A.C, 
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HANDEL: Concerti for Organ and Or- 
chestra Nos. 4, 5, and 6, Op. 4; Johannes 
Ernst Kohler (organ); Leipzig Gewand- 
haus Orchestra conducted by Kurt 
Thomas. Epic LC-3737, $4.98, or 
Stereo BC-1103, $5.98. 


(Op. 4 & 7) 

Richter London CMA-7303, CSA-2302 
(Op. 4, Nos. 1-4) 

Miiller Archive ARC-3100 


SAS in the first volume of the Op. 4, 
these remaining three works are performed 
in lively fashion, and they have been given 


an exemplary recording, especially in 


stereo. As I had pointed out previously, 
not everything is executed in the stylistic- 
ally correct manner, as for example with 
ornaments, rhythms, or additional em- 
bellishments, and other performances are 
for me more satisfying in this respect. 
In general, however, Koéhler’s enthusiasm 
is quite persuasive. LK 
HAYDN: Missa in tempore belli in C, 


(‘‘ Paukenmesse’’); Netania Davrath 

soprano); Hilde Réssl-Majdan (con- 

tralto); Anton Dermota (tenor); Walter 

Vienna Chamber Choir, 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra con- 
ducted by Mogens Wé6ldike. Vanguard 
VRS-1061, $4.98, or Stereo VSD-2075, 
$5.95. 

S THE so-called ‘‘Kettledrum Mass”, 

composed in 1796, is the first of Haydn's 


Berry (bass 


great sequence of six last Masses. With 
a few possible exceptions it is probably 
the most forceful setting of the Mass text 
before Beethoven's Missa solemnis, for the 
Dona nobis pacem of which Haydn's cor- 
responding section here served as some- 
thing of a prototype. The work has had 
one previous recording, released by the 
original Haydn Society as HSLP-2021 and 
then re-released by the revived company 
as HS-9055. The second collapse of this 
label has removed it once again from the 
catalogue, and heaven only knows when 
it will be available again. This is a pity, 
for it was a remarkably sturdy production, 
by far the best Haydn Mass recording 
made in Vienna by the Haydn Society, 
or for that matter by anyone else. But 
in view of the unavailability of that older 
version it is all the more to our advantage 
to have this new one. The forces are not 
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very different in the two versions. The 
orchestras are identical (at least in name 
and the choruses are quite similar. The 
soloists are pretty well matched, and in 
both cases it is the sopranos who are out- 
standing. Both soprano soloists are un- 
familiar but excellent: and the earlier, a 
certain Jetti Topitz-Feiler, who I think 
has a slight edge over her rival, was one 
singer for whose subsequent appearance 


elsewhere | looked in vain. The principal 
bases of comparison, however, are in 


Woldike is of 


course one of the foremost interpreters of 


conductors and sound 


18th-century music in the business, 
and one can sense in every phrase the 
shaping and retinement of an expert. But 
the price for this skillful molding is a loss 
of power, for Woldike’s over-all approach 
is rather on the side of restraint. By 
direct contrast, whereas Hans Gilles- 
berger, the conductor of the earlier ver- 


great deal of such polish, he 


Sion, lacks 


infuses a sense of intensity and urgency 
vhich the work plainly needs. Particular- 
lv in his Ayrie and the Et resurrexit is this 
drive and ftorcetulness better displayed 
than by Woldike. In general it is the older 
interpretation which is the more elfective, 
although the beauties of W6ldike’s read- 
ing are hardly to be scorned—indeed, 


some may prefer them. On the second 


count, of course, Vanguard's entry has a 
clear advantage The excellent stereo 
sound, with its well detined directionality 


ind depth, adds tremendously to the 


clarity of detail, which W6ldike himself 


etches so well The Havdn Society sound 


ill quite good, but cannot compete in 


absolute terms. Both records are help- 


JOAN SUTHERLAND’S N.Y. DEBUT 


“In short, she is a great singer. Indeed, as the species goes these days, she 
Harold Schonberg, New York Times 


is a supreme singer.’ 





fully generous in their useful spacing 
grooves between sections, and particularly 
valuable is Vanguard's printing with the 
notes of the complete text with full indica- 
tions of the divisions, assignments, and 
tempi of the sections. Thus on points the 
verdict might well go to Vanguard in an 
open competition, and since the Haydn 

Society recording is unavailable the 

question is virtually academic. Those 

fortunate enough to have the Gillesberger 
version own something worth cherishing 

But in its absence this fine new Woldike 

recording advocates this great work more 

than competitively. It is a release all 
sincere music lovers should know. 
J.W.B 
” 

HINDEMITH: Concerto for Violoncello 
and Orchestra (1940); COUPERIN: 
Concerto for Two Cellos; DE GIAR- 
DINI: TYamborino; Gigue; Paul Tor- 
telier (cello); Czech Philharmonic Or- 
chestra conducted by Karel Anéerl; 
Paul and Maud Tortelier (cellos 
Supraphon LPV-474, $5.98 (Artia im- 
port 

ATHIS is actually Hindemith’s second 

cello concerto; the initial one bears the 

designation Op. 3 and remains unpub- 
lished. Nor should this work be con- 
fused with Kammermusik No. 2, which is 
for solo (indicated ‘‘obbligato’’) cello and 
ten solo instruments. The present con 
certo represents Hindemith’s first sizable 
composed-in-America score; it was com- 
pleted at Tanglewood in September of 

1940. 

\ similarity exists between the cello 


concerto and that written for violin ir 


Miss Sutherland is a remarkable coloratura who can scale the heights like a 
chamois, execute flute runs and horn skips with deceptive ease, all of it with 
marvelous security, fine dynamic nuances, and a musicianly delivery. 


Paul Henry Lang, New York Herald Tribune 
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1939. Gone are the days of rashness, 
grotesquerie, and fervent contrapuntalism. 
There are still counterpoints, stinging 
ones, but supplied with melodic antidotes. 
The right of the cello to be heard in the 
solo land is a paramount premise of 
Hindemith’s rich work, cast in the usual 
three movements. The slow movement 
encloses scherzo particulars; the finale is 
in a Quasi-march, somewhat peppery 
veil This is a concerto in traditional 
form, but not traditionally academic, nor 
Hindemith aping Hindemith. No soloist 
can carp that he hasn't an opportunity to 
display a singing tone or a flashy finger 
technique—both are available. Withal, a 
further illustration of this composer's 


ability to bring meanings of balance and 





design and pleasurable contemporary 
music to both performer and auditor. 
The young ‘uns might say that this is 
modern music with middle-age sag, but 
I'll defend its values 

The large companion piece is a set of 
miniatures, regardless of the formal 
“concerto” title. Couperin’s work is a 
compilation by Paul Bazelaire, and is 
neither an original composition nor 
original creative thinking. It is the most 
disquieting truth that all its movements, 
together with the two pieces by de 
Giardini, strike too close a similarity; there 
is no tipping of the formal scales, or tex- 
tural variety. All the performances pass 
critical par value, but the sound is some- 


times stuffy. A.C. 


The ‘Vixen’ reconsidered—buy it and cherish it 


JANACEK: “Lisky Prihody Bystrousky” 
Rudolf 
\smus (The Forester), Antonin Votava 
The School Master), Vaclav Halir 
The Parson), Jiri Joran (The Poacher), 


“The Cunning Little Vixen” 


Hana Bohmova (The Vixen), Libuse 
Domaninska (The Fox), Ludmila Han- 
zalikova (The Dog), and others; Mem- 
bers of the Jan Kuhn Children’s Chorus 
and Chorus and Orchestra of the Prague 
National Theater conducted by Vaclav 
Neumann. Artia set ALPO-88 B/L, 
four sides, $10.96. 

ABACK in November of 1959 (page 183) 

I spoke my piece on this recording, and 

have found no reason to change my mind. 


“An operatic conception as completely 


A return to 


The Golden Age 


THE ART OF THE PRIMA DONNA 


sung by Joan Sutherland 


16 great opera arias sung in homage to 16 great 


sopranos of the past 
Stereo OSA 1214 (2 records) 


LONDON |ttss 


RECORDS 


1961 


beautiful and winning as anything this 
century has produced.”’) Now this glori- 
ous music is available domestically, and 
the obvious thing to do is to get it if you 
did not before. The remastering is 
superior in sound to the original Supra- 
phon pressings. 

I see that the “Vixen” is being readied 
for performance at Covent Garden, and 
I like what I have seen of the drawings 
for sets and costumes. Could it be done 
here? Our large opera houses do not 
have an enviable record for the proper 
mounting of the fantastic and the special. 
I would hate to see a New York opera 
chorus and orchestra (without mentioning 
names) take on the delicate subtlety of 


Mono A 4241 











Janaéek’s writing as just another assign- 


ment in a busy week, crammed between 


a “Trovatore’ and a ‘“‘Carmen”. I would 


be frightened to see what might be done 
on a huge stage with such a delicious 
scene as the wooing of the Vixen by the 
intimate and 
taken 


pletely without reference to the standard 


music so deliciously 


that it 


Fox, 


humorous must be com- 


operatic language. I would like to see a 


“Vixen” company built from scratch, 
working on a small stage with only the 
suggestion of scenery, with one great 


singer for the Forester and a group of 


wonderfully talented youngsters, and 
with most of the money spent on a really 
superb orchestra. Then we would really 
have a show! 
. 

Meanwhile we have this marvelous set, 
with an incredibly tine performance by 
Rudolf 


revolves with the utmost 


\smus around which everything 
taste and fan 
AR. 


tasy. Buy it and cherish it 


> 
LALO: 
Henryk 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Walter Hendl. RCA Victor LM-2456, 
$4.98, or Stereo LSC-2456, $5.98. 


Symphonie espagnole, Op. 21; 


Szeryng violin Chicago 


LALO: Symphonie espagnole, Op. 21; 
WALTON: Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra 1939; rev. 1950 Zino 
Francescatti (violin New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos (in Lalo); Philadel- 
phia Orchestra conducted by Eugene 
Ormandy (in Walton) Columbia 
ML-5601, $5.98. 

oneal , RCA Victor LM-1782 

Kogan Angel 35503 

Oistrakl Angel 35205 


SBOTH of these performances of the 
La!o showpiece are extremely good, with a 
choice between the two depending to a 
certain extent on whether one wants the 
complete five-movement version (Szeryng 
or the frequently performed and recorded 
four movements only, omitting the /nter- 
mecco (Francescatti). Temperamentally, 
of course, the two soloists are quite dif- 
ferent: Szeryng tends to be more de- 
tached and _ lyrical; 
with more fire and is rhythmically more 


In regard to tone, Szeryng’s in- 


Francescatti plays 


incisive. 
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strument, perhaps through a more distant 
microphone placement, is a little less full 
in spite of the violinist’s wide vibrato 
than that of his counterpart. Technically, 
both artists are quite spectacular, and the 
accompanying orchestras provide splendid 
support. ‘The recording in each case is 
Victor version 
distant. The 
Columbia performance, incidentally, seems 
ML-5184, which had 
included the Vieuxtemps Concerto No. 4. 


highly satisfactory, the 


being somewhat more 


to be a reissue of 


In the present case, the Lalo has been 
coupled with the only available recording 
of the Violin Concerto by Sir William 
Walton. (That by Heifetz, once on Victor 
LM-1121, has long been withdrawn.) This 
really superb work receives a marvelous 
Francescatti and Or- 


performance from 


mandy—a worth-while acquisition for any 


record library. Once again, the sound is 


outstanding. —I.K 
* 
MENDELSSOHN: Concerto in E minor, 
Op. 64; BEETHOVEN: Two Ro 


mances; Arthur Grumiaux (violin) with 
Orchestra 
Bernard Haitink. Epic 
$4.98, or BC-1120, 


Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
conducted by 
LC-3762, 
$5.98. 


s)YOU can depend on Grumiaux to make 


Stereo 


music. His playing is ever reliable for 
compact tone, a sweet and gracious spirit, 
and reliable scholarship. It is a pleasure 
even when, as here in the Mendelssohn 
Concerto, particularly, one wants greater 
dynamic expanse and a touch more tonal 
color. Haitink provides serviceable ac- 
The recording is clear, 


wf 5. 


companiments. 
but somewhat lacking in bass. 
* 

MIASKOVSKY: Symphony No. 27 in C 

minor, Op. 85; USSR Radio Symphony 

Orchestra, conducted by Alexander 

Gauk. MK-1524, $5.98 (Artia import). 
AGENERALLY, the first thing one 
Miaskovsky is how at- 
tractively his materials are put together 
and the second is how unimpressive are the 
themes that arise from these materials. 
While they start well, they fail in their 
promise by falling down indistinctly in the 
middle, or apart indefinitely at the end, so 
that they are usually incapable of sus- 


notices about 
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taining interest. They are more like 
Cherefore the total lacks a 


singular personality and when not par- 


school-themes. 
ticularly Russian reminds one of Elgar 


when Elgar is not being particularly 


Straussian. Miaskovsky’s final symphony 
does little to transcend these limitations, 
but seldom has his lyric craft extended it- 
self with such persuasion. Serious without 
being somber, the first two movements 
especially deserve many hearings for their 
cohesive abundance. The orchestra per- 
forms intently under Gauk, its conductor 
for more than a quarter-century, and the 
engineering is quite good. TEB.L. 
* 

PROKOFIEFF: Suite from “The Love for 
Three Oranges”; Scythian Suite, Op. 20; 
St. Louis Symphony 
Edouard Van Remoortel. Columbia 
ML-5462, $4.98, or Stereo MS-6132, 
$5.98 

ATHE Scythian Suite may be coded from 

the Stravinsky catalogue, but the frictions, 


conducted by 


dynamics, and mysterious tonal movement 


of the work remain a real tour de force. It 





is unfortunate that there are so few con- 
cert-hall performances. The one under 
review has extremely potent sound, and 
good playing, but lacks the impelling 
massive drive and urgency that stands 


With- 


out meaning to damn with faint praise, 


clear in the lines of the score pages. 


however, let it be said that the young con- 
ductor and his orchestra do a quite repre- 
sentative job. The other composition 
finds the orchestra in a much better frame 
of reference. Formality in this six-sec- 
tioned suite is secondary to the freest type 
of song and dance. Van Remoortel knows 
that formal argument is not always the 


aesthetic truth. His conducting does not 


stray from the latter doctrine. AX. 
* 

RACHMANINOFF: Symphonic Dances, 
Op. 45 (1940); CASELLA:  Paga- 


niniana; Philadelphia Orchestra con- 
ducted by Eugene Ormandy. Columbia 
ML-5605, $4.98, or Stereo MS-6205, 
$5.98. 

Rachmaninoff) 


Goossens, London Sym. Everest 6004, 3004 


SASIDE from this architecturally pro. 


REALISTIC RECORDS PRESENTS 


TWO EXCITING NEW RECORDINGS BY 


Ra 


CHOPIN 
Sonata, B Flat Minor 
Andante Spianato & Grande Polonaise; Bolero 
Berceuse (Stereo: S-1003, Monaural: M-1003) 


VARIATIONS ON A THEME, Vol. | 
Variations & Fugue on a Theme of Handel (Brahms) 


Eight Variations (Come un Agnello-Sarti), K. 460 (Mozart) 


Thirty-two Variations in C (Beethoven) 
Aria con Variazioni (Handel) 
(Stereo: S-1004, Monaural: M-1004) 


1961 


BRILLIANTLY ENGINEERED 


sy PETER BARTOK 


Special Introductory Offer! 


MONAURAL $3.98 
STEREO 


ANY TWO (Mono or Stereg)_$ 


s 
Radio Shack Corp., Dept. 61AG1. 
730 Commonwealth Ave., Boston!17, Mass. 
Postpaid in U.S.A. 
Please send me the following: 
CHOPIN [] Stereo [] Mono 








VARIATIONS [ Stereo ([] Mono 

Name = 
ON — 
ee Eee 
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MUSURGIA 
RECORDS 





We are issuing a **History of the 
Theory of Music’’ comprising eight 
LP albums. These recordings offer ma- 
terial of unusual interest to not only the 
musician but also the serious collector 
and, in fact, anv informed music lover 
Now available are the first three 

A-1 Tue THeory or CrassicaL 
Greek Music $8.50 

A-2 Meantone TEMPERAMENT 
IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
$8.75 

A-3 Tue Tueory AND Practice 
or Just InronaTION $9.25 


In Preparation: 





A-4 f Irregular Temperaments 

A-5 ( Theory and Acoust 

A-6 Theory and Acoustics 

A-7 Indian Music Theory and Acoustics 

A-8 The Sound Phenomena of Quarter-Tone Music 





and Other Modern Experimental Scales 


The entire series is being produced 
ler the supervision of Dr. Fritz A 
Kuttner, well-known authority on 
Oriental and Archeo-Musicology, in 
co-authorship with Dr. J. Murray Bar- 
bour of Michigan State University, 
internationally recognized expert on 
musical acoustics and author of the 
standard work, Tuning and Temperament. 


Each of the records contains between 
35 and 40 musical examples demon- 
strating the sound phenomena which 
are extensively discussed in the ac- 
companying booklets These com- 
mentaries average 25,000 words (16 
pages, 32 columns), so that none of the 
playing time is wasted on explanations. 

The Musurgia albums to date have 
won wide acceptance among scholars 
and educators. More than 500 uni- 
versities, colleges, libraries, and other 
institutions of learning in more than 30 
countries have placed standing orders on 
the basis of the initial releases. 


Descriptive literature is available from 


MUSURGIA ©) RECORDS 


309 West 104th St New York 25, N.Y 
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portioned reading, the “Symphonic 
Dances” were, of course, written for and 
introduced by Ormandy and the Phila- 
delphians on January 3, 1941 They 
were first to be called ‘‘Fantastic Dances”’ 
and as such invoke the Dies Irae and its 
peripheral moods, and therefore evoke 
Berlioz and Liszt. But, as first ideas often 
will, and as thoughts of death always do in 
Rachmaninoff (the Dies Irae is prominent- 
ly featured in three other important works 
of his), they accreted other melodies, some 
of which fly poignantly back to earth to 
contrast with those dominated by rhythms 
born of the earth and realms below. A 
choice between the two current versions 
is not easy. Ormandy has the definite 
advantage in a better orchestra and in 
more economically realistic packaging. 
(Goossens’ shares a double sleeve with 
Feste Romane 


is certainly not lacking in sensitivity and 


However, while Ormandy 


is even a shade more effective in the 


climaxes, Goossens is so careful with 

detail that the soft parts flower and sing 

with a grace unequaled by his rival 

Both are superbly engineered. 

The clever Casella bonus has _ necessi- 
tated a flipover during the third Dance 
and, although this comes at a_ logical 
place, Paganiniana would have been more 
welcome under different circumstances, 
since its interest attaches primarily to the 
arrangement. J.B.L 

* 

ROSSINI: Overtures to “L'Italiana in 
Algeri’’, “Semiramide”, “Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia’, “Guillaume Tell”, “La Scala 
di Seta” Philhar 


monia Orchestra conducted by Herbert 


“La Gazsza Ladra”’; 


von Karajan Angel Stereo S-35890, 

$5.98. 
SIF you can settle for unanimity ol 
execution, good first-desk playing, and 
spirit in performances of Rossini overtures 
(and that’s not difficult to do), you will 
be delighted with this new, moderately 
well recorded Angel release. If, in addi 
tion, you require a more idiomatic style, a 
wider span of dynamics, and a greater 
measure of enlivening rhythmic buoyance 
than Karajan offers, you can be churlish 
and continue enjoying Victor’s sonically 


barely passable recording of Toscanini’s 
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sh 


incandescent arid unsurpassable perform- 
inces or, if you do not own it, you can 
surprise your record dealer by asking for 
this monaural classic. In this sound- 
struck age, he'll probably have to order it 


for vou. Let me assure you: it’s worth 


Waiting for. an FB 
o 

SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 9 in C 

“The Great’); Concertgebouw Or- 


chestra of Amsterdam conducted by 
Josef Krips. Richmond B-19078, $1.98 


Furtwangler, Berlin Phil Decca DL-9746 
Krips, London Sym London CM-9007,/CS-6061 
Szell, Cleveland Orch Epic LC-3431) BC-1009 


A\NOTHER $1.98 record from Rich- 
mond which was worth twice the price 
when originally available (as London 

LL-619). Krips has long been acknowl- 

edged one of the world’s foremost ex- 

ponents of this symphony, and in this 
recording with the great Concertgebouw 
proves the validity of his original con- 
ception of the work even more potently 
than he does in his recent stereo version. 

\s in my February review of his Mozart 

Requiem, I cannot help marveling at the 

drama and tension Krips is able to create 

by emphasizing the lyrical line to a so 
much greater extent than he does dynamic 
contrast and sharply dramatic accentua- 
tion. The secret is his, and makes me all 
the more aware of the fact that his live 
performances in our major musical centers 
are so infrequent. Next to Furtwingler’s 
this is to me the finest Ninth available, 
ind at such a price surely any collector 
can atford a duplication H.G 
. 

SCHUBERT: Symphonies: No. 5 in 
B flat, No. 8 in B minor (‘ Unfinished’’), 
Vo. 9 in C; Columbia Symphony (in 
Nos. 5, 9), New York Philharmonic (in 
No. 8) conducted by Bruno Walter. 
Columbia set M2L-269, $9.96, or Stereo 
set M2S-618, four sides, $11.96. 


No. 5 
bee t Royal Phil. Capitol G-7212 /SG-7212 
Walter, Columbia Sym Columbia ML-5156 
> ht, Vienna Phil... Richmond 1906229062 
WW r, Phila. Orch Columbia ML-4880 
\ ) 

lurtwangler, Berlin Decca DL-9746 
K London Sym London CM-9007 /CS-6061 

ll, Cleveland kpic LC-3431, BC-1059 


SIN general, this set is depressing. Walter 
oted exponent of each of these sym- 


phonies and has recorded each before 
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BOXES 


DIETRICH BUXTEHUDE— 
Complete Organ Music 
in three Vox Boxes 
with Walter Kraft, organ 
VBX-27 VBX-28 
VBX-29 


MAURICE RAVEL— 
> Complete Piano Music 


with Viado Perlemuter, Piano 
VBX-410 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN, 
“FIDELIO’’ Complete Opera 
Karl Boehm, conductor 
VBX-250 


VOX 


TWINS 


JOH. S. BACH, Flute Sonatas 
Zoltan Jeney, flute—Paul Angerer, 
harpsichord—Johann Klika, cello 

VUX-2002 


FREDERIC CHOPIN— 
Polonaises Grant Johannessen, piano 
VUX-2003 





All stereo and monaural records $4.98 per 
Vox Boxes (3 12” records) $7.95 per set 
Vox Twins (2 12” records) $5.95 per set 


Write For Free Catalogue 


VOX PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
Dept. S-2, 236 W. 55 St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
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NOW AVAILABLE 
DIRECTLY 


TO COLLECTORS 


THE LIMITED EDITION OF THE 


MEMORIAL 
TR IBUTE 


COMMENTARY BY 
MARCIA 
DAVENPORT 


REHEARSAL EXCERPTS 


FROM 


mOTART The Magn Flute Overture 
BEETHOVEN — Symphony Mo 9 
vero: Le Treviete 


MOVEMBER 5 1947 — MARCH 27 1952 
MOVEMBER 28.30 1946 
WITH THE 
NBC 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





NTRIBUTION OF 


THAN $25 TO THE 


MUSICIANS’ FOUNDATION 


131 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK 24 





Telephone TR 3-0848 
Contribution Juctible for Income Tax Purposes 
When you can’t find some remem- 
bered review from a back issue of 
The American Record Guide, consult 


The Index of Record Reviews 
Compiled by Kurtz Myers 


It is 

partments reportir 

yrds, and : 
] 


quarterly journal 


f the three regular de- 


one 


gy on new music, 


rec 1usic in the 


IOOKS ON I 





NX 
yi, 


hy 


V 
published by the 
MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


c/o Music Division, Library of Congress, 


D.C. 




















Washington 25, 








No. 9 
1093), 


MI 


these page 


on discontinued Columbia 


\lthough reviews in 


expressed a contrary opinion, I foun 


most of the recently released Beethove: 


Symphonies and the Bruckner Ninth by 
Walter 


afflicted with the same heavines 


and lack of inspiration which is to be 
heard throughout this latest set. The 
delicate Fifth is ponderous in the fast 
movements, showing just a trace of the 


liveliness of Walter's beautiful previous 
the 
Adagio 


\lso, it is recorded distantly, a procedure 


performance in the coda of first 


movement and a_nicely-turned 


which is senseless with this intimate work 
\W ilter 


given unforgettable performances of 
Or 


has, during the few years, 


the 
Philharmonic in 


past 


nfinished’’ with the 


New York 


the few conductors with the ability to fine 


He has always seemed one of 


something new in this Symphony as the 
Well, here he seems to be 
The 
contrast is sadly 
The “Great”? C 


letdown in 


years go by. 


tired of the whole thing. pace is 


leaden and the dynam 
restricted major is the 


biggest the set \gain, there 
is little sense of forward motion as Walter 


\gain, 


and, on 


interprets the work. dynamic 


contrast is insutlicient; several 


Oct asions, the ore hestral playing is sloppy 
There is also considerable surface noise 
on my copies of the 8th and 9th, although 
this evident only in the early 


may be 


pressing. ‘There is nothing else for me to 

say about this very unimpressive package 

except that it is hard to believe the eminent 

conductor's heart was in it. H.G 
* 

SIBELIUS: 


Finlandia; 


No. 5 


Rochester Philharmonic Or 


Symphony Op. 82 


chestra conducted by Theodore Bloom- 


field. Everest LPBR-6068 or Stereo 
SDBR-3068 $4.98. 
S)THIS one is frustrating. Every note 


is in place, everyone is doing what he is 
supposed to be doing, the engineering is 


ill right—though not by Everest standards 


superb—and yet the music 


never comes 
alive. Put it down to a lack of tempera- 


mental affinity to the material at hand, 
sounds to be too small, 


that lack 


of bigness in both performing body and 


in orchestra that 


and a_ recording exposes the 


The result is 


scale of 


perlormance. an 
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earnest effort that might better have been 
applied to more suitable ends. m3. 
* 

SMETANA: Quartet No. 1 in E minor 
(‘From My Life’); Quartet No. 2 in D 
minor; The Smetana Quartet. Supra- 
phon ALPV-420, $5.98 (Artia import) 

HAYDN: Quartet in D, Op. 64, No. 5 
(“Lark”); RICHTER: Quartet in C, 
Op. 51; same artists. Supraphon 
\LPV-393, $5.98 (Artia import). 

A THE Smetana Quartet, which has made 
but few recordings, is given the showcase 
display of two discs in the current Supra- 
phon release. One suspects that each was 
recorded quite a while back, for neither 
has better fidelity than what we expected 
from the best a decade ago. The sound 
is, however, faithful enough for one to 
come to these conclusions: 1) the Smetana 
Quartet is a well disciplined, homogeneous 
unit, serious, and in every way respectable 
musically, and 2) it does not play with 
the wide dynamic span nor with the 
rhythmic alacrity we expect from the 
finest ensembles. 

Each of these records has a point of 
interest. On one we have a forthright 
presentation of a quartet by the oldest 
of the Mannheim masters, Frantisek 
Xaver Richter. Richter, a Moravian 
born in 1709, was a solid workman with 
considerable melodic facility whose hand- 
ling of form and harmony helped pave the 
way for Haydn’s livelier, more dramatic 
quartets. His Quartet in C is typical of 
the best work of his one knows. 

In the Smetana _ recording, this 
ensemble is, of course, on sure stylistic 
ground, and its playing tends to be more 
animated than it is in Haydn and Richter. 
Its performance of the marvelous “From 
My Life” is excellent, though the Endres 
Quartet on Vox plays the music with 
greater propulsion. The Second Quartet, 
which this listener had never heard before, 
however, has the additional interest of 
reshness. And there is a certain grim 
fascination with which one is seized in 
hearing the work of a genius whose con- 
centration was being eroded by mental 
liness. The Second Quartet dates from 
$2; along with the operas “The Devil's 
Wall” and “Viola” (a fragment) it is 
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The arias that left a legend 


a 


THE / 
BELOVED '~2 
BIOERLING _ =” 


VOLUME ONE “§ 
OPERA“ 
ARIAS 

1936+1948 









Thirteen selections most closely identified 
with the magnificent tenor voice of the late 
Jussi Bjoerling. From Carmen, Manon 
Lescaut, Cavalleria Rusticana, La Boheme, 
Rigoletto, Pagliacci, Turandot, and others. 


Vol. I and Vol. Il 


THE BELOVED Cxectol \ 
BJOERLING : ¥ 


. . Recoros 
coming soon. aa Pia aa 








Stymied by Stereo? 


Do you find hi-fi hazardous? 
If you have despaired of ever 
finding honest, accurate, and re- 
liable advice from a source unfettered 
with the chains of commercialism, 
fret no more, friends. Now you 
can avail yourself of the services 
of “Mr. Stereo” Sert Whyte. 
Whatever your problem in hi-fi or 
stereo, be it on equipment, acous- 
tics, recording, or you name it, I 
can save you time, trouble and 
MONEY. Take it from me friends, 
there’s a lot of “bull” in’ this 
business and you can get hurt in 
any of a dozen ways. Why risk 
disappointment and financial loss? 
For a_ personalized written con- 
sultation on your hi-fi and stereo 
problems send a money order for 
$15 to Bert Whyte, P.O. Box 534, 
Syosset, N.Y. For doubting 
Thomases, a resume of my stereo 
experience from 1949-61 (that’s 
right, forty-nine) is available on 
request and accompanied — by 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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Study for Library of Congress finds 


LENTRUSTAT 


best for cleaning records 


“Routine cleaning was accom- 
plished by using... prior to play- 
back or packaging; a sparingly 
applied detergent solution with an 
applicator of sheared acetate 
velvet fibres. * 

‘‘Other systems of dust control, 
cleaning (such as spray on anti- 
static compounds, treated cloths, 
dampened synthetic sponges, and 
radioactive air ionization) were 
tried but did not prove as satis- 
factory.” 

*Lektrostat Record Cleaning Kit, 
Dexter Chemical Corp. 


Only $2.00 net at your high fidel- 
ity dealer's, or write to: 


mi 














HOME MUSIC SYSTEMS 
Regular or Stereo 


CONSULTATION 
INSTALLATIONS 
MAINTENANCE 


LION HARVEY 


LE 5-7044 EVENINGS 





' 
A NOTE TO THE HI-FI BUYER 
AIR MAIL u ur requirements 
ay overt LO WEST PRICE CUO TATION 
mponents, Tapes and Recorders 
SHIPPED PROMPTLY AT LOWEST PRICES 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 


AUDIO 714-G Lexington Ave. 


UNLIMITED New York 22, N. Y. 
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among Smetana’s last works. There is 
strength and melodic fluency in the first 
movement, to the autograph of which its 
composer added the note: ‘Depression 
and mental disorder after the loss of 
hearing’. And there is verve—and also 
the beginning of formal and emotional! 
ambiguity—in the two middle movements, 
subtitled “Continuation of creative work 
in a Czech manner and the inner joy it 
gives."’ The last section, largely confused 
and disorganized, is the tragic outcome 
of Smetana’s illness very near its final, 
horrible conclusion. c.3.4. 
e 
STRAVINSKY: Symphony in C (1940); 
Symphony in Three Movements (1945); 
Suisse Romande Orchestra conducted by 
Ernest Ansermet. London Stereo CS- 
6190, $4.98. 
S/HERE is the first coupling of Stravin- 
sky's two mature symphonies and the first 
stereo registration of the Symphony in C. 
London’s first-rate stereo recording reveals 
performances notable for appropriate style, 
neatness of execution, and serious in- 
tentions, if not for forceful projection of the 
rhythmic vitality in the earlier work and of 
the size and drive of the powerful Sym- 
phony in Three Movements. It is good to 
hear and rehear these two fine scores in 
such faithful reproduction, but this disc 
should not be considered a replacement for 
Stravinsky's own recordings. a & 
a 
SUK: Serenade for Strings in E flat 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Sere- 
nade for Strings in C, Op. 48; Members 
of the 


major, Op. 6 


conducted 
by Emanuel Vardi. Kapp 9054, $4.98, 
or Stereo, 9054-S, $5.98. 

S)FOR intimacy and genuine warmth, 

ensemble sense, and competence of 

execution this is a delight. 

considerable reputation as a string player 


“Kapp Sinfonietta” 


Vardi'’s own 


stands him in good stead in drawing from 
his presumably ad hoc ensemble sounds 
balanced, 
He has the secret 
of motion and momentum, and _ this 


that are poised, beautifully 


delicate and rounded. 


works to special advantage in the case 


of the thrice-familiar but estimable 


Tchaikovsky. The major surprise, how- 


ever, is in the Suk, where, hard as I try, 
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de 


[ can find no decrease in eloquence between 
this new performance and the Talich disc 
that has lighted my path for years. The 
sound is, of course, superior. \.R. 
e 
FCHAIKOVSKY: Piano Concerto No. 1 
n B flat minor, Op. 23; Emil Gilels 
piano); the USSR State Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Konstantin 
Ivanov. MK-1532, $5.98 (Artia im- 
port). 
ANOW that Gilels’ Tchaikovsky is 
represented in Schwann seven times under 
not quite so many conductors and condi- 
tions we have had ample opportunity to 
compare his standard with others—and it- 
self. This version cannot compete with 
the Gilels-Reiner combination mainly by 
reason of its sound, which is serviceable 
and certainly up to the present Soviet 
norm, but is nd match for the luminous 
Victor. Gilels is perhaps the worid’s 
most unruffled pianist: master tech- 
nician that he is, his effects are always 
pre-set. They go off with the steely pre- 
cision of a big clock. If he is not swept 
way by a Reiner, he may have a few 
prosaic moments—as herein with Ivanov. 
lhis may justify some in choosing Cliburn 
for his seemingly uncalculated ebullience, 
Horowitz for his grand slam, Rubinstein 
for his massiveness, or Richter for his 
superior imagery and for graces that we 
didn’t know this concerto had. 1.B.L. 
s 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 6 in 
B minor, Op. 74 (‘‘Pathétique’); Los 
\ngeles Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Erich Leinsdorf. Capitol 
Stereo SP-8530, $5.98. 
SLEINSDORF delivers a very moving 
ccount. His conducting style on this 


on 


ision is far less inhibited than it has 


lately tended to be, confirming once again 
hat he can sometimes be an interpreter of 
the first rank. It is true that he rushes 
climactic portions of the first movement, 
especially, and hence does not achieve the 
expressive eloquence of Furtwiangler’s 
re lingering account. But, fast or slow, 


einsdorf always makes the orchestra 
and Capitol engineers have pre- 
served the tonal opulence with stunning 


siestin D.H.M. 
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MUSICIANS or sound enthusiasts who want to be on Martha's 


Vineyard: **( hopina”’ is for you. 40-ft. living room is 2 stories 
high, designed for musi Sensational acoustics. Steinway 
mcert g ms, 3 baths, patio, water views, 100-fr 





private}beach on W op side of harbor. $45,000. Arthur 
MacArthur, 34 Gramercy Park, New York 3, N. Y 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 


Paganini Violin Concerto No. 2 in B minor 
with the iemens Orchestra conducted 
y Anatole Fistoulari 


BLP-1018 (de , o. 10” HMV LP).........4.98 


DE LOS ANGELES - GOBBI + DI STEFANO 


The Rome Opera House recording of Puccini's 
*‘Madama Butterfly’’ conducted by Gavazzeni. 
Three de luxe Scarlet & Gold Label HMV 12” LP's 
complete with Libretto and —— Case. 
| eee caadaciabalaminiinene 17.94 


ARTUR SCHNABEL 
Schubert: Four Impromptus, Opus 90 
BLP-1007 (de luxe 10’° HMV LP).........4.98 
Schubert: Four Impromptus, Opus 142 
BLP-1030 (de luxe 10’ HMV LP)......... 4.98 


MYRA HESS 
Schumann: Piano Concerto in A minor, Op. 54 
with Rudolf Schwarz cond. Philharmonia Orch. 
BLP-1039 (de luxe 10’ HMV LP)......... 4.98 


GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO 


An album of eight Neapolitan Songs 
with Orchestra conducted by ipo Olivieri 
BLP-1052 (de luxe 10’ HMV LP)..... oon eee 
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Schubert, by Marcel 
ated by Elizabeth Poston 
paper back 
No. 4), 191 pp, $1.35 


Schneider;  trans- 
Grove Press 
Book, 


Evergreen Protile 


By JOHN W. BARKER 


HIS is not a book for the Schubert 
scholar or is it one for those whe 


Want i careful ind detailed biography 


of this composer. But for those 
1 Want a compact and satisfying essay 
which will give a sympathetic insight into 


d his music, this book could not 


Passages in the first chapter come 
pertlousty Close lo p rple prose, or it least 
But it is nt 
Both 


this and the second chapter are on general 


selt - scious rhapsodizing 


penetrating thought 


ispects of Schubert's perso! ility nd 
iture, and cut across the chronology of 
his life The xt three chapters settle 
low! to a fatrl continuous narrative, 
tho yn there are trequent laps ss froma 
formal patter f strict chronological se 
quence The next four chapters discuss, 
respect vely, the lieder, the chamber 
music, the church music, and the sym- 


The approach here is neither an 


> every single work nor 


to scrutinize a few in great detail. Rather, 


these categories are viewed briefly in 


totality, with perceptive and by no means 
shallow discussions of highlights, and with 


i few musical examples. The next chap- 


ter, on the position of Schubert in nine- 
French taste, might 


teenth-century seem 


ita gla ce irrelevant 1 inv but a French 
edition of this book. But it does provide 
some curious and out-of-the-way side 
lights on musical activities in the age ol 
romanticism \ tinal chapter contains 


some brief observations on Schubert in the 


eneral context of romanticism 
There follow then several appendices 
\ brief chronological table is cast in two 


! 


parallel columns, one giving the important 


dates in Schubert's life while the other, 
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which gives outstanding events in con 


temporary politics and art, is labeled 


“The Others”. After a scant single page 
which is adorned with the title of bibliog 
raphy all of seven books!—there follows 
a selective list) of 


Works” 


raphy, a 


“Schubert's Principal 
Finally, there is a dual discog 


section each for English and 


\merican records. But these listings are 


noticeably out of date, giving many re 


leases no longer available and omitting 


many important new ones. There is no 
index 

Schneider offers some stimulating com- 
ments on Schubert as a composer 
for example, emphasizing the focal signitfi- 
cance of the lied in the composer's thinking 
and style. But it is in his wholly credible 
portrait of Schubert the man that Schnei- 
der excels. Part of his secret, perhaps, 
is his generous use of the recollections and 
Schubert's 


But by whatever means, Schnei- 


comments—and  pictures—ol 
friends 
der dispels a good many of the stereotypes 
about Schubert and replaces them with a 
figure that is warmly human and under- 
standable, even if a genius. Let it be a 


tribute to Schneider's accomplishment 


that his only statement which deserves 
involves only an 


detail But it 


immediate squelching 
irrelevant should be 
squelched anyway. Inthe course of noting 


Schubert's frequent custom of re-using 
material from his lieder for other works, 
Schneider says: 
Musicologists have been struck with 
this propensity of Schubert's and have 
rare to tind a 


remarked that it is 


composer borrowing from his own 
material, citing as their only instance 
the case of Haydn and the ‘Emperor’ 
VUuartet p. 123 

Now anyone, from musicologists on down, 

who knows anything about music, ought 

to be able to think of an imposing list of 

heavily 


Mahler, 
Handel 


major composers who borrowed 


from themselves regularly: 


Brahms, Beethoven, Bach, (cer- 
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tainly Handel if anyone!), to suggest a few. 

Such trivia aside, readers will find this 
little book satisfying and very enjoyable. 
In this translation the style is smooth and 
brisk, and invites a complete reading at 
one sitting. As with the other books of this 
series it is lavishly illustrated with repro- 


ductions, of generally good quality, of 


JAZZ, edited by Nat He ntoff and Albert 
VcCarthy. Rinehart & Co., $4.50. 

HE CHANGES in jazz criticism over 
Ree past two decades (advances 
is a dangerous word) could almost be 
defined by a comparison of the present 
volume and Jaszsmen, edited by Frederic 
Ramsey, Jr. and Charles Edward Smith, 
and issued in 1939. Both books are 
inthologies of pieces by various men and 
or movements, each one done by an expert 
in the particular field. But where the 
earlier collection was rambling, anecdotal 
and ‘mpressionistic, the present book 
brings to bear on the subject a_ vast 
amount of musical and critical knowledge 
and insight (the one exception to that rule, 
by the way, is the piece on New Orleans 
jazz bv Charles Edward Smith, one of the 
editors of Jaszmen, which is a rehash of 
things that have been said too many 
times before). With that exception, we 
have what might be termed the ‘‘Now 
Criticism” of jazz, or if that is too aca- 


demic a phrase (much of this is very aca- 


prints, paintings, drawings, and a wide 
range of other material. All of it com- 
bines to add vivid dimension to the con- 
sideration of the subject This volume 
is particularly rich in this respect. It is 
a credit to its publisher, an adornment to 
its series, and, especially at this price, a 


book that all music lovers ought to acquire, 


demic writing, though) just call it the 
Jasz Review crowd, because the publisher, 
both editors, and most of the star con- 
tributors to that magazine are represented 
here. A partial list of authors includes, 
beside the editors, Martin Williams, 
Gunther Schuller, Max Harrison, and 
Ernest Borneman. I would single out for 
special mention Borneman’s anthropologi- 
cal analysis of the roots of jazz, Williams’ 
on Jelly Roll) Morton, Harrison's un- 
doubtedly controversial statements on 
Charlie Parker, and perhaps above all, 
Schuller on Duke Ellington, in what must 
certainly be the most thorough musical 
analysis of a jazzman ever made. The 
academic influence makes some sections 
dull, but in those areas covered, the book 
is undoubtedly the best on the subject 
Discographies are included, each author 
apparently having done his own. If the 
authors were to prepare a companion 
volume dealing with those topics they 
have admittedly not covered, we would 


be deeply in their debt. J.G. 





Other books received for review 


MUSICAL THOUGHT, by Carlos Chavez 
The Charles Eliot Norton Lectures, 
1958-59). Harvard University Press, 
$4.50. 

HAROLD ARLEN: HAPPY WITH THE 
BLUES: The Life and Times of the 
Composer of “Stormy Weather’, by 
Edward Jablonski. Doubleday, $4.95. 

\ COMPOSER’S WORLD, by Paul 
Hindemith. Doubleday (Anchor Paper- 
back A-235), 95c. 

\LESSANDRO SCARLATTI: His Life 
nd Work, by E. J. Dent; Preface and 
|dditional Notes for this reprint of the 
1905 edition by Frank Walker. London: 


t-dward Arnold; distributed in the 


1961 


United States by St. Martin's Press, 
$6.75. 

CONCERTO (‘The Glowing Story of 
Clara Schumann"’), by Bertita Harding. 
Bobbs- Merrill, $5 

PrHE HALLE TRADITION: A Century 
of Music, by Michael Kennedy. Barnes 
& Noble, $7. 

DANCING FOR DIAGHILEV: The 
Memoirs of Lydia Sokolova, edited by 
Richard Buckle. Macmillan, $5. 

THE BANQUET YEARS: The Origins of 
the Avant-Garde in France, 1885-1918, by 
Roger Shattuck. (Chapters V and VI are 
devoted to Erik Satie.) Doubleday 
(Anchor Paperback A-238), $1.45. 
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\MSTERDAM 


NE of the most important functions 
O of the phonograph record is that 
of documentation. It is an obligation of 
industry to 


the phonograph preserve 


and make available (and keep available 
performances by exceptional artists and 


organizations Economics being what 


they are, however, this is a function many 
record companies have been forced to 
neglect. It is therefore very encouraging 
that Philips of The Netherlands has begun 
a series, “Documenta Musicae’’, devoted 


Willem 


Concertgebouw 


to performances by Mengelberg 
Orchestra __re- 
1940 
recordings were made on glass discs by 


the AVRO 


from 


and the 
i939 and These 


corded during 


network of Hilversum Radio 


actual concerts in the Concert- 


gebouw 
While the Concertgebouw is still a great 


orchestra, there is little doubt that at the 


time these recordings were made it was 


much different During the Mengelberg 


regime the orchestra’s strings were its 


special pride (now it the winds which 


ire most impressive It is said that 


Mengelberg would not permit his string 


1 


players to use metal strings on their in- 


struments in order not to sacrifice tone 


quality 

These discs not only preserve the sound 
of the orchestra as it was then but also 
the performances of one ol the most 


highly regarded conductors in the or- 


chestra’s history \merican music lovers 









LETTER FROM HOLLAND | 


with long memories will recall Mengel- 
Phil 


In a way 


berg’s tenure with the New York 
harmonic from 1921 to 1929. 
therefore, these discs will also document 
the kind of performances heard in New 
York during the 20s. 
romantic conductor and his performances 


Mengelberg was a 


were not free of criticism even during 


his own period. Since then styles have 


changed in everything—including the 


symphonic repertory, especially as re 
gards the classical composers up through 
Schubert. While 1940 


was not so long ago, it must be remembered 


Beethoven and 
that Mengelberg, who was born in 1871, 
was of a different musical generation. One 
when 


things in mind 


The 


bear these 


this 


must 


hearing series. first releases 


all handsomely packaged with an abund 
notes, 


ance of photographs and docu 


ments, are as follows: 


Beethoven Syr id 8 W 09900 L 
Beethoven Syr 
and “Fidel W 09901 L 

Beethoven Sy1 W 09902 L 

Beethoven Sy id 9 W 09905 /06 | 

Beethoven Sym W 09903 L 

Beethoven Sy W 09904 L 
S\ W 09907 L 
a W 09910 L 
S\ W 09909 L 
Sy W 09911 L 
»\ 
D 





minor W 09908 I 


Of special interest is the recording of 


Strauss’ Don Juan in view of the lavish 


praise Strauss himself bestowed upon 


Mengelberg and the Concertgebouw for 
and other of his 


their plaving of this 


The Concertgebouw Orchestra at home 
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Oni 
tor 


his 
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orchestral works. It is a brilliant reading. 
\s opposed to the kind of nervous, 
driving performance one so often hears 
today, Mengelberg’s is lively with a liv- 
ing, breathing vitality. The melodic lines 
of the score are sung by the orchestra 
with such beauty of tone, and phrasing 
elegance, that it is litthe wonder that 
Strauss himself was enthusiastic. The 
Franck Symphony is also beautifully 
played. Tempi are often surprisingly 
brisk and nowhere is the work allowed to 
become limp or to sag. The strings of the 
orchestra, naturally, show off here to good 
advantage. There is hearty and deserved 
applause at the end of both performances. 

The records seem to have a wider dy- 
namic range than many discs recorded 
for commercial release at about the same 
period. The sound has little of that 
thick, muddy sound of orchestral records 
of two decades ago. 

These discs are expected to be issued 
in America later in the year. Later re- 
leases in the series are also planned. ‘The 
next set will include the Brahms Ein 
deutsches Requiem with Jo Vincent and 
Max Kloos as soloists, which promises to 
be an exceptional performance. 

The young Dutch conductor Bernard 
Haitink, who will conduct the Bartédk 
Dance Suite on the orchestra’s American 
tour, has also recently recorded this 

ic, and the record will be issued here 
soon and somewhat later in America. This 
hould make a nice souvenir of the 
American tour. 

* 

Whenever Hans Rosbaud comes to 
\msterdam to conduct the Concertge- 
bouw, as guest, interest mounts. And 
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Left, Eugen Jochum 
Below, Bernard Haitink 





when Robert Casadesus, a regular visitor 
to Amsterdam, joins Rosbaud as soloist, 
one knows that there is great music- 
making in store. I will never forget the 
Rosbaud-Casadesus concert during the 
Holland Festival in 1959, which lives in 
my memory as one of the finest concerts 
I’ve ever heard—Haydn’s Symphony No. 
102, Webern’s, Six Orchestral Pieces, Op. 
6, and the Second Brahms Piano Con- 
certo. This year they appeared together 
playing Mozart’s Piano Concerto K. 488 
and Beethoven’s Piano Concerto No. 5. 
The Beethoven has been recorded by 
Philips and will be issued soon. Ros- 
baud’s performance of Mahler’s Sym- 
phony No. 9 had local Mahlerites cheering. 
* 

Operatic activities here have been 
brightened by several excellent perform- 
ances. Gré Brouwenstijn has appeared 
as Aida, Tosca and Elsa. Her Tosca 
revealed her usual skill in presenting a 
fully realized operatic heroine’ both 
musically and dramatically. Vocally 
she distinguished herself by singing the 
closing measures of the Vissi d’arte better 
than anyone I’ve ever heard and with a 
thrillingly sung third act. As Elsa, she 
succeeded in creating a completely be- 
lievable romantic heroine. ‘The radiance 
and rapture which she brought to the first 
act made one believe in dreams which 
come true, even such an improbable one 
as Elsa’s. While she was not in her best 
voice in the performance I heard, much 
of her singing was lovely, and in the third 
act duet it was outstandingly good. 

os 

Antal Dorati made his debut as con- 

ductor-director with the Netherlands 
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Verdi's 


per formance 


Opera, choosing as his vehicle 


‘Simon Boccanevra’ lhe 


was enthusiastically received despite some 


weaknesses both TNLIsi¢ illy and as a pro- 
ductio Three guests from Italy all 
made excellent impressions in this work 


\urelio Oppicelli, who was heard briefly 
it the Metropolitan it the end of the 
1959 60) season, was the Boccanegra 
His performance was both sensitive and 
moving Ugo Trama, a young bass who 


Dutch 
diences with his performance in a con- 
cert version of N 


Fiesco. So far, he has 


had earlier in the season won over 


hucco”™ was the 


made more of a 


ime for himself in concerts than in opera 


but one expects to be hearing much of 
him in the future in both mediums. The 
youce i beau \ gelo Sartoli, the 
Caabriele \dorne Wiis good if not out- 
standing The vou Dutch soprano, 
\nt ette liemesse made a good 
mpressi s Mar If her voice does 
ot have the nd herent beauty to 
put her the top le Verdi singers, 
she nevertheless proved that she can sing 

d ct Verdi er well indeed Jess 


Thrilling new release 





Walters was the P 


tendency 


aolo, and except for a 


to over-act his performance was 
excellent Dorati’s young daughter, To- 
and 


flair, 
One expects 


nina, designed sets and costumes 


proved herself to have real talent, 


and a sensitive color sense. 
look forward toa brilliant career 
a 


she can 


\mericans planning a European trip 


this summer should not overlook the 
Holland Festival, which runs from June 
15th to July 15th Hearing music in 


Holl ind i 


rebouw Is 


I he Con- 
the best 


s always a pleasure. 
certg acoustically one of 


halls in the world and the theater, which is 


used for both operas and plays, both 
charming and intimate—a welcome change 
from large opera houses. Plans for this 
season's festival include “Le Nozze di 


f garo” 
Cast 


, conducted by Giulini with 
Schwarzkopf, Sciutti, 
laddei. ‘‘7urandot” 
all-Dutch 


The operatic novelty of the festival is to be 


a star 
made up of 
Berganza, Prev and 


is to be given with an cast. 
which should 
enthusiasts to Holland. 


Louis MAYER 


Berlioz’ Benvenuto Cellini, 


lead all 


Berlioz 
(GEORGI 


Birgit Nilsson 


TRISTAN ISOLDE 


complete 
conducted by 


Philharmonic Or- 
chestra and Singverein der 
Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde 


St.: OSA 1502 Mo.: A 4506 


RECORDS 





stereo 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 


LONDON 
T 4H1E BIG release here this month, 
and next month in America, is 
“Tristan und Isolde’. 1 do not propose to 
comment on the performance |see page 
632). However, with this five-record set 
Decca are including a free extra disc. 
Under the title of “Project Tristan”, this 
is a record that demonstrates something 
of what goes into the recording of a large- 
scale opera. 

The record consists of a random selec- 
tion of episodes that occurred before, 
during, and after the = sessions. The 
arrator is John Culshaw, Decca’s \ & R 
chief, and he sketches in the background, 
giving some indication of the thought and 
care that Decca’s recording staff take. 
he microphones were evidently left on 
throughout the whole of the recording 
period, and the result is a spontaneous col- 
lection of fascinating glimpses into the 
making of a recording. 

There are piano rehearsals, including 
one with Fritz Uhl singing Tristan and 
Georg Solti singing Isolde, which gives 
some idea of the dedication which these 
artists brought to their task. The same 
may be said of Birgit Nilsson, the Isolde, 
iudibly concerned at a G flat which had 
somehow got lost. There are snatches of 
conversation—Culshaw: ‘“‘Georg, I want 
a crash here.”” Solti: “John, I will give 
you such a crash as will make you explode 
in your chair!” 

We hear tapes of the rehearsal of the 
end of the first act which come to us ina 
sound which would have seemed perfectly 
satisfactory only a few years ago, but 
suddenly we are given a sample of the 
final take and the golden splendour of 
the sound is quite breath-taking. We 
hear the Alpenhorn in the third act, an 

trument specially borrowed from Bay- 
reuth. At the first take the player forgot 
to come in, but this instrument’s joyous 

nous sound is worth waiting for. 
1e record may perhaps not persuade 


me to purchase a recording of ‘Tris- 
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tan” who would not normally do so, but if 
it makes the average record buyer realize 
the immensity of the task, and appreciate 
the care, trouble, and sheer vision that 
are applied to a major project, then it will 
have served a valuable purpose.  Listen- 
ing to the disc, I sensed the mounting 
enthusiasm with which all the artists and 
recording staff were tackling the assign- 
ment. Indeed, not) many conductors 
would show the same kind of enthusiasm 
that Georg Solti does in tackling the tech- 
nical as well as the musical problems 
* 

I have mentioned enthusiasm in con- 
nection with the recording of “J yristan’’. 
This same quality springs immediately 
to mind when hearing the first recording 
of Benjamin Britten's “Spring” Symphony, 
which I mentioned some months ago. 

It is one of the composer's great 
attributes that he manages to get all the 
performers of his own music sounding 
terrifically alive and keen. He has secured 
a recording of the Symphony that has 
tremendous drive and élan, and the choral 
singing and orchestral playing, as well 
as the solo contributions of Peter Pears, 
Jenifer Vyvyan, and Norma Proctor are 
themselves a tribute to the composer's 
personality. Decca have done much for 
the music of Britten. Dare we hope now 
for a complete “Rape of Lucretia’? 

* 

New from EMI are a Dvorak D minor 
Symphony with the Vienna Philharmonic 
under Silvestri, a Tchaikovsky Sixth by 
Giulinit and Vivaldi’s L'Estro Armonico 
by the Virtuosi di Roma. And Fischer- 
Dieskau’s records of Haydn songs and 
Verdi arias are at last being released here. 
This latter disc will, | hope and predict, 
cause a sensation, for no current baritone 
shows anything like’ Fischer-Dieskau’s 
command of Verdian style. For that 
matter, Fischer-Dieskau’s performance of 
Il Balen on this record surpasses any that 
I have ever heard, and you can go back as 


far as you like! MicHAEL Marcus 
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RAREST and most 


HE satisfying 
achievement of the creative musician 


is the art No composer trom Mo- 


song 


zart’s time to the present has failed to 
ittempt, at least, the fusion of music and 
Yet the 


masterpiece in the 


words extra gift which 


gen- 


erates a song form, 


overcoming problems which make _ the 
union so difficult, is extremely rare. 

These problems extend through the 
entire range of musical presentation, also 
embracing the interpreter and audience 


Most 


if it 


listeners seem to hear a 


song as 
were an operatic aria with piano ac- 
companiment, listening to its tunefulness 


but littke aware of the text’s content. 


The poems take on such vague meanings 


is happy, sad, intensive, humorous, 


rv, gav, etc Such a level of apprec ia- 


ang 
tion is not to be denied its value, for many 


give considerable pleasure when 


songs 
n this manner, although it is 
Stendhal 


listened to 
rather akin to reading a novel 
simply for the story 

The composer combines each phrase of 
extract the 


the poem to his music; to 


essence of a song it is necessary to under- 


stand its content Where the language 
of the text is not that of the listener a 
certain amount of preparation is advis- 


\udiences, unfortunately, are lazy 


able 
How many people attend an unfamiliar 


opera without having first read the li- 


bretto? It is not unusual for some to 


seats without even an idea of 


So that 


take their 
the story unless human nature 
changes drastically, it would seem unlike- 
ly that the art song's audience will greatly 
increase. As rewarding an experience as 
music has to offer, however, is in store for 
those willing to take the trouble. 

Within the art itself 
numerous styles depending, in the main, 


The French 


there are 


song 


on the language of the text 
chanson differs markedly from the German 


lied: France and Germany would seem 


to have made the most significant con- 
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A column for collectors 
By STEVEN SMOLIAN 





tributions to art song literature, and so 


they did in the nineteenth century, but 
more recently our perspective has bee: 
distorted by the language problem. | 
know of no more important art song com 
century than a 


poser of the twentieth 


Finn, Yrjo Kilpinen. A number of other 
Scandinavians have contributed to a fine 
This should not 


light of the 


body of work in this field. 

be quite so surprising in 
istonishing number of world literary 
prizes awarded Scandinavian poets since 
1900 


constantly fluctuated with the quality of 


The history of the art song has 
contemporary lyric poetry. 

\fter the composer, however, the largest 
share of the burden falls on the interpreter, 
and interpreters of the art song seem to be 
a dying race. We presently have no more 
than ten artists of sufficient ability to 
and of these 


present a program of song, 


perhaps three or four are first-rate re- 


citalists. We are forced, here as in no 
other musical genre, to turn to those who 
have come before, to their phonographic 
legacv, for a chance to hear what may 
well have been the finest generation of 
song interpreters The greatest names 
in opera, those who were around to record 
at all, had their voices captured through 
the old horn. But the golden age of the 
art song luckily corresponded with the 


introduction of more modern recording 
techniques. 


This, 


recent passing of one of the 


then, is the place to note the 
finest, the 
mezzo-soprano Elena Gerhardt, who died 
this past January. I will not state out 
greatest lieder 


But she, 


remains my 


right that she was the 
singer who ever made records. 
with two or three others, 


personal favorite. 
The 


voice itself was not an instrument with the 


What made Gerhardt so special? 


sheer beauty of Emmi Leisner’s, although 
it was more than adequate to its task, 
being capable of an immense range of 
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color. Nor was her technique that of a 


coloratura mezzo, although it could cope 
sufficiently well with the most fiendishly 
difficult songs to place her at the very 
top of those who have made successful 
careers as song interpreters. 

In her autobiography, Recital, she 
describes her years of study, which in- 
cluded free access, as a student at the 
Leipzig Conservatory, to rehearsals of the 
Gewandhaus Orchestra, whose conductor 
at the time was Artur Nikisch. And it was 
Nikisch who took a personal interest in 
Gerhardt (how personal she never did 
disclose). Nikisch, almost as fine an 
iccompanist as he was a conductor, played 
for her first recital and many thereafter. 
There seems to be little question that 
Nikisch’s musical catholicity contributed 
reatly to Gerhardt’s later mastery of 
the lied. There is a strong relationship 


1 one form 


between a composer's work i 
ind the rest of his creative output, and 
the perspective gained through study 
outside a limited repertoire adds im- 


measurably to the performer's abilities. 

Gerhardt and Nikisch made many 
records together (all for E.M.1. affiliates), 
and although the last of these dates from 
no later than 1911 the acoustic recording 
is able to convey the superb accomplish- 
ments of this partnership. The value of 
these records lies even more with the 
pianist’s contribution than with that of the 
singer. The 1911 series is so clearly re- 
corded that the contribution of both 
artists is successfully captured. It is 
really a pity that none of them ever has 
reached LP. Surely these are among the 
“Great Recordings of the Century” and 
should be so honored by Angel. (And 
what of the eighteen sides that Nikisch 
left us as a conductor? 

Gerhardt’s most lasting contributions to 
the gramophone, however, date from the 
electrical era of recording. Hers was the 
honor of inaugurating HMV's great re- 
cording project of the thirties with the 
first volume of the Hugo Wolf Society, 
and what an achievement it remains. It 
would hardly be fair to go over the many 
virtues of this album, out of print these 
past twenty-five years and still bringing 
between $75 and $100 per set. Let me 
just state that a careful listening to these 
discs would do a great deal to dispel the 
abysmally ignorant lieder reviews which 
appear in even our most highly respected 
Metropolitan newspapers. 

Her electrically recorded series of 
Brahms songs is again an object lesson in 
As in all other 
mature ( serhardt*performances each word, 


the art of lieder singing. 
each note is carefully considered, fitted 
to its proper place in the song, meaning- 
fully inflected and shaded and _ then, 
magically, re-created With no other 
singer have I so often had the feeling of 
being attuned to the creative brain at the 
instant a song has taken its final shape. 
What more can any artist offer? How 
many could ever offer this much? 


D I S$ Cc U R tT oO offers you the finest specialized record service in 
Europe. English, French, German, Spanish, Italian 
and Scandinavian LPs shipped to you direct at tax-free export prices. Call on us when in 


London, or write to us at 9 Shepherd Street, Mayfair, London W. 1, England. American 
Express Credit Card Customers always welcome. 
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Stereotape 


Reviews 


BOITO: “ Mefistofele’” (complete); Ce- 
sare Siepi Metistofele Mario del 
Monaco (Faust Renata Vebaldi (Mar- 
vherita Lucia Danieli (Marta), (Pan- 
talis); Piero di Palma (Wagner), (Nereo 
Floriana Cavalli (Elena Orchestra 
and Chorus of The Accademia Di 
Santa Cecilia, Rome, conducted by 
Pullio Seratin Four Track 7!9 ips. 


Stereo Tape, Two Reels, London LOR 
90011, $21.95 
r THOUGH 


devilish than might be hoped for, this is 


Siepis Metistofele is less 


nevertheless an impressive and) stirring 


production Particularly effective are 
the Prologue and Epilogue, where the 
stereo engineering marshals the myriad 


ind the lyrically 
Helen of 


exciting 


tonal forces impressively, 


lovely fourth act the Troy 


London's sound. is 
See also 
ARG 
_ 
PROKOFIEFF: — Peter 
SAINT-SAENS: Carnival of th 
mals (Verses by Ogden Nash 


episode 
thro page 349 in the 


hoe y 


ighout 
January, 1960, 
Wolf; 


Ant- 


and the 


Beatrice 


Lillie (narration); Julius Katchen and 
Gary Gratfman pianos London 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Skitch Henderson Four Track 7'5 
ips. Stereo Tape, London LCL-80061, 
$7.95 

rIN general, the playing here is warm 


and well-humored, more effectively so in 
Peter than in the Carnival. In the latter, 
the satire demands a bit more acid bite 


than it receives. Miss Lillie’s narrations 
are overly cute for my taste, especially in 
the Prokotiett 


ind quite effective for children, however. 


It might all be good fun 


London's sound is fine but I 


preferred for the narration to be a little 
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less loud relative to the over-all level of 


the music, especially in the Carnival of 


the Animals. PCP 
7. 

PUCCINI: “TVurandot’; Birgit Nilsson 
Turandot Renata Tebaldi (Lid 
Jussi Bjoerling (Calaf Giorgio ‘Tozzi 
Timur); Alessio de Paolis (Emperor otf 
China Mario Sereni (Ping); Piero 
De Palma (Pang Tommaso Frascati 
Pong Leonardo Monreale (A Man- 
darin \delio Zagonara (Prince of 
Persia Anna di Stasio, Nelly Pucci, 
Myriam Funari (Attendants of Turan- 
dot Rome Opera Chorus and Or- 
chestra conducted by Erich Leinsdort 


Four-Track 7! ips. Stereo Tape (Two 
RCA Victor FTC-8001, $17.95. 
TONE of the most unqualified dise suc- 


Reels). 


cesses of the vear, RCA’s “Turandot” now 
makes its appearance on stereo tape, and 
little I 
Miller's 
other than loud cheers. 


there is feel obliged to add to 


Philip L. 


ber, 1959 


\RG report (Septem- 
As was 
then, the 


reported performance is fat 


finer than seems possible in any opera 
house this side of Heaven. 

If only the small blurs in the recording 
had been ironed out in the tape proces- 
But 


plagued the discs is still with us 


sing! alas, the pre-echo’ which 
only 
louder this time. The opening chords are 
quite spoiled by the triple pre-echo which 
ushers them in, while Lid’s aria in Act | 
is accompanied by the drums and chorus 
playing backwards on “the other side” 
\s in RCA’s “J Trovatore’ 


distortion on loud high notes. 


* there is some 
The hiss 
is marvelously low, lower than I have ever 
heard, or rather never heard. Despite the 
intermittent irritations, then, this is a tape 
R.J 


not to be missed. 
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J. STRAUSS: “Die Fledermaus” (Gala 


Performance); Hilde Gueden (Rosa- 


linda); Erika Koth (Adele); Regina 
Resnik (Orlofsky); 
Eisenstein); Giuseppe Zampieri (Al- 
fred); Walter Berry (Falke); Eber- 
hard Wachter (Frank); Erich Kunz 
Frosch); Peter Klein (Blind); Vienna 


Waldemar Kmentt 


Philharmonic Orchestra and State Opera 
Chorus conducted by Herbert von 
Karajan. With ‘‘Guest Artists’. Four- 
lrack 715 ips. Stereo Tape (Two 
Reels), London LOR-90030, $21.95. 
rLIVES there anyone who has not at 
least heard of the party scene in London's 
“Fledermaus? ‘There are many things 
finer than the interpolations to recommend 
this release, and Herbert Glass discussed 
them at length in the January issue. 
Illustrating the whole effect, I should say 
that on the evening I first played these 
tapes, it was over the objections of two 
friends who professed to a dislike for 
“German operetta”. On Adele’s entrance 
they burst into laughter and I was 
forced to play the entire recording without 
interruption. Could a_ recorded _ per- 
formance receive a higher compliment? 
From time to time we made comparisons 
with the marvelously clean disc version 
cued in to run about thirty seconds be- 
hind the tape) and found the tape superior 


on all counts. = 3 
. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Concerto No. 1 in B 
flat minor, Op. 23; Van Cliburn (piano); 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Kiril Kondrashin. Four Track 7"% ips. 
Stereo Tape, RCA Victor FTC-2043, 
$8.95. 

rtCLIBURN’S superb playing of this 

concerto is an old friend by now, and this 

release merely reveals it in the superior 
sonics of stereotape. Further comment on 
the recording can be found on page 56 of 
the September, 1958, ARG. The spacious 
stereo here is simply stunning, the balance 
between piano and orchestra excellent. 

Incidentally, this release reminds one of 

the apparent complete demise of Victor's 

tape cartridges, for this performance was a 

3°. ips. cartridge release of over a year 

ago; virtually none have been received 

PA... 


since then. 
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RESEARCH MAKES THE DIFFERENCE* 


SON 








Now, for less than the cost of a good 
record changer, you can add a ver- 
satile new dimension to your hi fi 
system. @ The Sony 262-D tape deck 
has a 4 track stereo erase head and 
4 track stereo record/playback head. 
Heads are wired to six output and 
input facilities for connection of 
external electronics to play and 
record four track stereo. This is the 
same quality mechanism used in the 
most expensive Sony Superscope tape 
recorders. 


$QQ°° 


Other tape recorders in the remarkable 
Sony line include the dual track bantam 
at $99.50, the Sterecorder 300, a com- 
plete portable stereo system at only 
$399.50, and the 262-SL parallel and 
sound-on-sound recorder at $199.50. 


# For literature or nearest dealer, write: 
Superscope, Inc. 
Dept. D, Sun Valley, Calif. 
*T™M 
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SUPERSCOPE Tapeway to Stereo 
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An Equipment Review 


By LARRY ZIDE 


Lafayette FM Tuner Kit Model KT-650 





AFAYETTE 


4 largest retail and mail order houses 


is one of the oldest and 


in the high fidelity-electronics field. As 
with other companies of this kind, Lafa- 
yette’ is constantly expanding its own 
“house” line of components, both kit and 
This new FM tuner kit ($54.50) is 


the latest example. 


wired. 


As a kit the KT-650 turned out to be 
one of the easiest of all. It is among a very 
few that I would suggest to the novice 


without hesitation. All components were 
packaged separately, making it easy to 
find parts when they were needed. Since 
it is possible for the newcomer to use 
the wrong kind of solder and thus pos- 
sibly to damage the set, Lafayette has 
provided more than enough solder 

Most of the kit 


printed circuit boards. 


is assembled on two 
These have the 
designation and position of all com- 
ponents marked on their surface, making 
it virtually impossible to err in board 
assembly. I would suggest that a small 
pencil-type soldering iron be used for this 
kit. This 


damage to the boards from high-wattage 


will prevent possible heat 
guns in inexperienced hands. 
rhe book is 


straightforward, concise, and completely 
As with all kits, but especially with 


instruction excellent 


clear. 
tuners, lead length and dress must be 
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followed to the letter. I found two minor 
errors in the book as follows: 

Page 15. There is no large pictorial #3 
The one so labeled is actually #5. 

Page 16. 
first of the 
should be blue, not brown. 


2 


Instruction 3 (R 


The 


this resistor 


15). 
four colors on 

After fourteen leisurely hours the tuner 
was completed. One more hour was needed 
I chose to follow the 
alignment 


to align the unit. 


instruction for without test 
instruments, and found that this resulted 
in completely satisfactory performance. 
rhe finished tuner performs very well 
indeed. Reception was of a high order in 


every respect. The KT-650 features a 
variable AFC control, but even without 
Dis- 
tortion is very low—a pleasant surprise in 
In direct A-B 


comparisons with my reference standard 


it the set was audibly drift-free. 


a unit so modestly priced. 


it was a shade more mellow but otherwise 
indistinguishable. Sensitivity should prove 
to be adequate for all but extreme fringe 
areas. In my urban apartment the tuner 


pulled in every station with complete 
stability when used with the (provided 
indoor folded dipole antenna. 

rhe action of the tuning knob is rather 
stiff, but smooth. I did find one feature 
to be an annoyance until I got used to it: 


the front panel is made of quite soft metal, 
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and care should be taken during the in- 
stallation so that it will not be distorted 
out of shape. 

Even without regard to price, then, the 


Lafayette KT-650 would not be out of 
place in a quality system. It is also avail- 
able factory-wired, incidentally, at $79.95. 
Either way, here is a genuine bargain. 


Fairchild Integrated Arm-Cartridge Model 500 


‘eo new integrated arm-and-car- 
tridge ($55) boasts several innova- 
tions. For one thing it is, and yet is not, 
an integrated design. 

The obvious advantage of integration 
is the elimination of compromise in the 
cartridge design so that it will fit in most 
arms. Since the manufacturer of the 
cartridge does not know the quality of 
arm his product will be used in, he 
usually stiffens the compliance of the unit 
so that it will still track in older, often 
poorly designed, arms. In building a 
cartridge and arm to sell as a unit, no 
compromise need be made. But there is 
a disadvantage in this sort of design. To 
state it bluntly, the consumer is trapped; 
future cartridge improvements might 
obsolete any such arm. But not this one. 

Fairchild’s 500 arm-cartridge, though 
built as an integrated unit, is composed 
of an arm of standard mounting dimen- 
sions, containing a cartridge of average 
proportions (the SM-?; see below) with 
regular clip-in fittings. Thus future de- 
velopments would allow the user to put 
any standard cartridge into the arm. 

Now as to other innovations. If you 
take a standard arm-cartridge and place 
it on a spinning disc that is blank—that 
is, has no grooves cut into its surface—the 
cartridge will be pulled toward the center 
of the disc because of the frictional forces 
icting upon the stylus tip. These forces, 
in actual practice, result in the stylus 
tracking the inner wall of a stereodisc 
with heavier pressure than the outside. 
In heavily modulated (i.e., very loud) 


I 


passages this effect can be heard as dis- 





tortion of the right (outer) channel. <A 
logical way to overcome this effect would 
be to create a force equal, but opposite, 
to this skating tendency. The 500 arm 
carries a spring that attempts to do this. 

The instructions call for the 500 arm to 
be mounted in such a fashion that two red 
dots on the base are aligned with the 
stylus eleven inches from the turntable 
center. On my sample, when this was 
accomplished the spring force on the arm 
was pushing it out so hard that there was a 
tendency at the end of a record for the 
arm to jump back onto the grooves. With 
some experimentation I found the opti- 
mum to be about seven inches from the 
spindle. Further inquiry into the per- 
formance of the anti-skating feature indi- 
cated that it was effective over only a 
relatively narrow range, and that in the 
innermost grooves the stylus was pressing 
harder on the ouler groove. In actual 
practice, the resulting inequality was still 
better than the normal skating effect. 

In more conventional respects the arm 
behaved exceedingly well. It imparted 
little of itself to the quality of the cart- 
ridge. Resonance was so well damped that 
I could not be sure where it existed. It 
appears to be a slight rise in the thirteen- 
fourteen cycle range. ‘The offset of the 
arm is well calculated and thus there is 
quite low tracking error, particularly 
toward the end of a record where it counts 
most. Balance is by means of a rear 
counterweight. Vertical pivots are offset 
from the lateral so that the arm is effec- 
tively balanced for the weight of the 
Fairchild cartridge when the stylus pres- 





a 


sure is set for three grams. The arm was 


steady even with considerable jarring 
the cart- 
$37.50 


I have no reservations about 
ridge, which is designated SM-2 
separately Regular readers will recall 
that in September of 1959 I received Fair- 
child's earlier SM-1 cartridge with some 
restraint Particularly in inner-groove 
tracking that cartridge did not seem to me 


to equal some of the better mono or stereo 


cartridges of the time. I have no such 
qualifications about the new SM-2. It 
both tests and sounds beautifully. From 


the beginning to the end of even heavily 
modulated discs the SM-2 was very clean 
as I 


the 


ind smooth, with as little coloration 
With 


Westrex 1A test record the unit responded 


have heard in a cartridge 


over the entire 30-15,000 range plus 2, 
minus l!'odb. The RCA test disc extends 
to 20,000 cvcles The cartridge was down 
1 db at the uppermost figure. Of far 


greater importance was the fact that the 


two channels of the unit were matched 
within 's db over the entire range—the 
best I have vet encountered in a stereo 
cartridge Channel separation was also 


quite good, being on the order of 24 db at 
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1,000 eveles and slowly falling off to 13 db 
at 15,000 


channel 


true for 
rt 


These figures were 


either again a response 


previously encountered. 

Once again, let me say here that I be- 
lieve the most important measurement 
of any piece of equipment is /istening to it 
The SM-2 delivers what the test records 
Sound stereo are of tne 


promise. and 


best. This cartridge cannot be described 
as bright or mellow. It delivers what is on 
the record honestly. Full, rich, upper fre- 
quencies are present, and yet there is no 
accentuation of surface noise. Response 
to transients is clean, with little blur even 


with heavily modulated mono discs 


The older SM-1 featured a_ rather 
clumsy and tricky cartridge stylus replace- 
ment. The fumbling user could easily 
damage the new stylus assembly. This 
new unit is considerably retined and should 
present no such problems. As with the 


older unit the SM-2 has high output; it 


should drive even older, inefficient  pre- 


amps without difficulty. At the low price 
of the integrated unit the complete 500 
is a bargain, and either unit complements 


the finest equipment. 


IVALS DE MUSIQUE 











rs who are now planning to be 
r, or early autumn of 1961, herewith a 
r those months throughout Europe. 
MAY 1 - 22 
MAY 4-JUNE 30 
MAY 5-20 
MAY 12-JUNE 3 
MAY 27 -JUNE 25 
JUNE 1 - 30 
JUNE 4-14 
JUNE 6-12 
JUNE 15-JULY 15 
JUNE 16 - 30 
JUNE 22 - 30 
JULY 9-31 
JULY 10- AUGUST 24 
JULY 23 - AUGUST 25 


AUGUST 1 - 31 

AUGUST 1- SEPTEMBER 10 
AUGUST 13- SEPTEMBER 9 
AUGUST 16- SEPTEMBER 9 
SEPTEMBER 7-17 
SEPTEMBER 10 - 22 
SEPTEMBER 24 - OCTOBER 10 


s and Information 


Pre 


anne, Geneva, Switzerland 


e Lau 
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ONLY 


N CASE you haven't noticed, the man 

who wants jokes to come out of his 
phonograph doesn't need to fall back on 
“Cohen On The Telephone” any longer. 
Comedy records are now big business, and 
comedians, ever a_ high-strung lot, are 
even prone in some cases to. supply 
audience laughter along with the patter, 
just to make sure you'll get the idea. The 
growing list of comics on discs makes one 
wonder at times if they've all abandoned 
the borscht circuit, night clubs and TV 
channels for recording studios in order to 
preserve their art for posterity. They 
haven't, of course, and moreover they 
tend to bring these backgrounds right 
along with them. Some are subtle, some 
crass and vulgar, some cruel, some 
whimsical, some ‘‘sick’’; some understate, 
most overstate, and a few are just down- 
right, indefinably funny. But the air of 
the bistro, the studio, or the summer hotel 
clings recognizably in most instances. For 
this department to review the recorded 
humor that went uncited here in Decem- 
ber, it has been found expedient to call 
for outside help, thus guarding against 
permanent injury to the’ funnybone. 
Critic Donald Phelps has obliged, sub- 
jecting his ears with valor to the routines 
of Murray Roman, Dave Gardner, Irwin 
Corey, Dave Barry, Orson Bean and 
Lenny Bruce, while mine have been ex- 
posed to the radiations of hilarity from 
Hal Holbrook, Carl Reiner and Mel 
Brooks, Paul Gilbert and, of all people, 
Burgess Meredith. Here are the reports: 


More of Hal Holbrook in Mark Twain 
Tonight. Produced by John Lotas. 
Columbia OL-5610, $4.98, or Stereo 
OS-2030, $5.98. 

s THUMBS up high was the verdict of 

this column when Columbia issued Vol- 

ume 1 of Mark Twain's reincarnation in 
the person of Mr. Holbrook last Spring, 


but a year has passed and it must be 
confessed that the charm of Mr. Hol- 
brook’s approach might have been due, 
in part, to its novelty. The same high 


standard of performance is still audible, 
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WORDS 


By PAUL KRESII 


for these portions were recorded at the 
same time as Volume I during the actor's 
1959 appearance in New York looking 
like, sounding like, and just about being 
Mark Twain. The same tricks are there, 
too, unfortunately, from the audible 
efforts to get a pipe started to a method 
that might be described as Stop and Top: 
Mr. Holbrook pauses for laughter at the 
end of a chucklesome line, then goes on to 
cap the climax with an afterthought. The 
Clemens style lends itself easily to this 
device, but by the end of this second 
volume it has become predictable and 
thus a bit tiresome. The material, in- 
cluding discourses on the dangers of 
abstinence, problems of missionizing, 
hazards of accident insurance and the 
like is certainly vintage Twain, particular- 
ly one stretch called “‘My Ancestor Satan” 
(“All religions issue bibles against him 
but we never hear his side."’) One 
section, however, a chapter from “Huckle- 
berry Finn” called ‘“‘Huck and The 
Lynching Bee’, is performed in such a 
variety of dialects that in its authenticity 
it is ali but incomprehensible. 


s 
2000 Years With Carl Reiner & Mel 

Brooks. World Pacific WP-1401. $4.98. 
AREINER, a skilled comedian who has 
raised the level of many a TV show, in- 
dulges here in dialogues that have an 
improvised sound with a fellow named 
Mel Brooks, who used to be one of Sid 
Caesar’s writers but apparently has 
decided to step out from behind the type- 
writer and face the public like a man. 
The record, a wonderfully clear job tech- 
nically despite the intrusive sounds of an 
audience laughing its head off at things 
you can’t see, starts off most promisingly 
with Mr. Reiner interviewing a 2000-year- 
old man. The survivor, with a wonderful 
Brooklyn accent, as Mr. Brooks portrays 
him, says he owes his longevity to not 
touching fried food, never running for a 
bus, and other prudent habits. Under 
close dead-pan questioning from his inter- 
viewer, he describes the complete history 
of mankind in terms of his own remarkable 
experiences, letting drop some interesting 
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inside information on Robin Hood (“He 
stole from everybody and kept every- 
thing’) and other heroes of history 
He also complains, “ I have 42,000 chil 
dren and not one of them comes to visit 
me.’ A good deal of low-down mirth is 
generated during this, but the sketches 
that follow get worse and worse It isa 
case again of the comic relying too much 
on a basically funny notion that would 
need skillful working out to really go over 


Mr. Reiner and Mr 
example, a long 
take 


Brooks perform, for 
stint that is supposed to 
house where Mr 
a depressed cus- 


place in a coltee 


Brooks plays, in tur 


tomer ill illeged ctor, an artist, and 

folk singer Good ideas are either be- 
labored or fall apart There are some 
funny spots, as when Reiner mistakes an 
ir conditioner for one of the artist's 
paintings and Brooks replies, ‘My paint- 
ings are very abstract but they don't blow 
tir out But shuttling from the moronic 
to the highbrow in an attempt, perhaps, 


to be ill thi ys to ill 


listeners, the per- 


formers never live up to their own themes 
\ sketch of a prospective astronaut, ll 
nerves as he anticipates going into orbit 
ilso sputters out d fails, as comedy, to 
leave the ground The other skits, 1 

volving psychiatrists and folk singers, 
ire too cliché-ridden for even the natural 
Ist throw-awa\ tech nque ot Mr 
srooks to get lines tossed overboard fast 
enough to conceal thei poverty io 
appreciation by Steve Allen graces the 


jacket 
* 
The Split Personality of Paul Gilbert. 


Hitirecords, R413. $4.95 
AGILBERT looks a bit like a pixie and 
sounds like a slob. Here he is captured in 


the midst of a seemingly endless stint at 
the Chi Chi Club in Palm Springs. One 
of the rapid-patter school, he sprays the 
ir with bathroom imitations of 
farzan, old airline anecdotes and ma- 


jokes, 
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terial from that priceless 11th edition of 
Joe Miller's jokebook so sought after by 


gag writers. ‘True, he talks faster than 
Mort Sahl, but without a viewpoint, a 
target, or a style \s the album notes 


have to read the latest 
understand the references 
album.” Bigger advantage, prob- 
if you can't read at all. 
e 
Burgess Meredith in Songs and 
Stories of The Gold Rush. Written 
and adapted by Dickson Hall and 
Gary Romero with the Quartertones 
\rranged and conducted by O. B 
Masingill Epic LN-3756, $3.98, or 
Stereo, BN-590, $4.98. 
SONE of the pleasant surprises of the 
this carefully and beautifully 
produced musical documentary of gold- 
rush days blends poems, stories, 
sound effects, and delightful orchestral 
and choral arrangements in a fast-paced, 
rollicking, and vastly amusing potpourri 
It is worth the price of the album to hear 
Mr. Meredith recite ‘‘Dance Hall Girls” 
“Dangerous Dan MeGrew”’, and the 
“Cremation of Sam McGee", those im- 
mortal ballads of the saloon by Robert W. 
Service (and the right saloon ‘atmosphere, 
from tweaking nickelodeon to the murmur 


sav, ““You don't 
newspaper to 
in this 


ably, 


season, 


songs, 


of the crowd, is realistically but unob- 
trusively supplied Mr. Service, a sort 
of American Kipling, wrote his melo- 


dramatic masterpieces in the days when 


poems, like paintings, were expected to 
“tell a story”. They tell more than they 

intend—the period itself is lighted up by 
them—and Mr. Meredith makes the most 


especially the story 
who was always cold until 
he was cremated, the whole related with 
vast humor through chattering teeth 
What is more surprising, Mr. Meredith 
sings the irresistible songs of the period 
from the quick-pulsed “A Pick And A 
Pack", delivered in a rich brogue, to the 
touching ballad of letter from a gold- 
seeking rover to his girl—both melli- 
fluously and on key. He is backed by 
a lively and winsome chorus, and imagina- 
tive instrumentation. The writers are to 
be congratulated, an intelligent, 
unpretentious narration, a real continuity, 
quite far from the usual pseudo-poetic 
oil that has defeated previous efforts i1 
this genre The record, with excellent 
notes by Dickson Hall, delights, surprises, 
informs and even leaves the lis tener with a 
bit of insight into the ‘“‘the — 
hunger of lonely men for a home and ; 
that it means’, as Mr. Service puts " 
typically annotating the period. All ends 
with a rousing hornpipe and a final line 
from Mr. Meredith that I wished, for 
once in hearing a spoken-word record, 
might possibly be followed by more. 


of them, corn and all, 
of Sam McGee, 


too, on 
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More comics: 





Orson Bean: Orson Bean at the Hungry 
i; Fantasy 7009, $4.98. 
ABEAN’S performance on this disc 
olfers a rather tasteful purée of the under- 
stated, listlessly developed comedy which 
has made the fortunes of Bob and Ray, 
the comic-strip, ““B.C."’, and Bob New- 
hart. Mr. Bean relies mainly on two 
ingredients: an extremely adjustable New 
England drone, and an almost exquisitely 
selective feeling for clichés. Most of the 
humor on this recording is reducible to 
understatement: Mr. Bean prefers to 
erect a fantastic situation, then undercut 
it with clichés. This is his approach in 
his well-known sketch about two sky- 
larking Chinese who visit a restaurant 
in ‘American Town’, where they im- 
perturbably exhume every particle of 
\merican tourist lore about China: ‘You 
notice the waiters all look alike?. . . These 
American girls, you never know!” The 
elementary gag runs its course some time 
before Mr. Bean reels it in; but its limp- 
ness is more than made up by Mr. Bean’s 
- licate alertness to inflections and pauses 
nd his ability to project the serene assur- 
ance of the universal tourist. His voice, 
which ranges—according to the situation 
from boyish to Percy Kilbride, accumu- 
lates the ludicrous tension of a comic 
buzz-bomb, into which a tiny stunt, like 
the Chinese effort to pronounce “ham and 
eggs’, explodes with unreasonable force. 
Orson Bean's humor has about the 
same relationship to the deadpan comedy 
t Fred \llen or Joe Cook, that the 
nchoate thrashing of Lenny Bruce has 
to the more innocent —S of the 


Marx Brothers. Bean's buildups are 
mage fancier, his payotfs much flatter—as 
i > Ants vs. E lephants football game 


in the shaggy dog stories of his 
lineage. Most of the time he tiptoes 
iround a rich situation—like the two 
Martians talking New Yorkese—as though 
he were in an especially fecund mine-field. 


Instead of overhauling second-hand gags, 
he uses them to counterpoint his vocal 
musicianship, with a virtuosity at sound- 
ettects which almost equals his more 


energetic rival, Jonathan Winters. 
Like many of his contemporaries—in- 
cluding presumably more serious artists 
Orson Bean invests too much confidence 
in his ability to rehabilitate the cliché. 
\s a result, he repeatedly short-changes 
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Messrs. Bean, Barry, 


Gardner, Roman, Corey, and Bruce 


By DONALD PHELPS 


the development of his situations, and freer 
use of what seems to be a good eccentric 
imagination. Even one of his best things 

an untranscribable account of an 
Australian trial—threatens occasionally 
to teeter off into reject Gilbert and Sulli- 
van. In between these lapses, though, Mr. 
Bean's shaggy dogs usually move like 
Park Avenue wolfhounds. 

a 


Dave Barry: Laughs for Losers: The 
Hard Way Humor of Dave Barry.’ 
Liberty LRP-3176, $3.98. 

AIN a sense, Dave Barry's perfect inter- 
locking of character, technique and métier 
makes criticizing him as futile as it would 
be to write a review of a Las Vegas slot- 
machine. Barry's mode of low-slung, 
easy-gaited gag comedy is found in such 
diverg rent milieus as Catskill resorts, the 
strip shows of Bourbon Street or 52d 
Street, or the Hotel Sahara, in Nevada, 
where this recording was made. What- 
ever the background, Barry's type of 
comic specializes in making the audience 
feel like members of an_ all-inclusive 
family: either reinforcing the general 
atmosphere, as in the resorts, or neutraliz- 
ing it, as in the burlesque exhibits. Evi- 
dently at a gallop to catch the trend of 
recorded comedy, Barry's material has 
been slung onto the hook of “Hard Way 
Humor”. Actually, his long suit would 
appear to be family jokes: how his wife 
stays up late watching television (‘She 
says she likes to see the little dot go out’’); 
sucker-slanted motel advertisements (“TV 
means ‘Tourists Velcome’!’’) married 
couples vs. the gaming tables (‘‘The 
minute they walk in that casino, she 
becomes a jinx to him!"’) Even his infre- 
quent lewdness has the effect of the intra- 
mural humor which is a staple of every 
middle-class family. (He winds up the 
act with a blush-inducer aimed at a ring- 
side couple: “You'd better take her home, 
sir, I think she’s Ready!”’) 

My strongest objection to the act is 
that Barry frequently doesn’t push hard 
enough even at his modestly chosen limits. 
His voice, dark and slow-paced, is refresh- 
ing after the hyperthyroid whinny which 
is standard for so many night-club spell- 
binders; but usually he delivers every 
line at the same rhythm, which is rather 
like that of an easy-going derrick. He is 
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capable of setting you up with a howler 
like the one about his uncle who waylaid 
the U. S. Post Office; but too many of 
his other gags (especially the cluster of 
Private Eye jokes) bounce against each 
other like damp marshmallows. 

I’m sorry for appearance’s sake that | 
have no other comment to make about 
Mr. Barry; but I trust he'll accept my 
comment that his act is a pleasant one. 

” 

Brother Dave Gardner: Kick Thy Own 
Self. RCA Victor LPM-2239, $3.98. 
AGARDNER is a hip Elmer Gantry: 
he meets Bob Burns, Andy Griffith and 
Big Joe Happiness coming around the 
otherway. The route that he takes, un- 
fortunately, isn’t long enough for him to 


seem awfully different from his models 
at their very worst: obsequious, greasy- 
folksy, with no objection to kissing the 


dirtiest feet available. Brother Dave has 
tried to corner a few of the various 
markets which make up Hip and Beat: 
Southern jazz idiom (he occasionally has 
a surprisingly authentic go at straight 
Negro); slobbishness (‘I ain’t gonna let 
you highbrow intellectuals Jouse me up!’’) 
haywire ecclesiasticism (‘Don’t you ever 
feel like rooting for the fuzz on ‘The 
Untouchables’?"’) and carefully pitted 
provincialisms (Every reference to “R. C 
Cola” drew a bellow from the audience 
which make me wonder if it were a secret 
Southern Baptist outtit.) He did succeed 
in giving me a refresher course on the 
resemblance between Beatnik evangelists 
and the sucaryl-flavored folk artists whom 
Burns and Will Rogers helped to foster 

and he provided me an interesting few 
seconds, wondering whether he began as 
a dedicated beat. Brother Dave uses his 
musicians’ timing (he started as a drum- 
mer) very well in a couple of gagged-up 
folk anecdotes, which he tells with drum- 
stick-twirling dexterity; and once or 
twice, very refreshingly, he reverts in 
song and music to the jazz of his origins. 
There is also an aonaiiaae feint or two at 
female impersonation, which suggests 
that we may yet expect a swinging treat- 
ment of the Johnson Family from Chicka- 
zola Town. Pass me that R. C. 

* 

Out of 
Everest 


Murray Roman. 
Murray Roman. 
$3.98. 

ALEST I alienate myself completely 

from Mr. Roman’s fans in the course of 

this review, I'd like to suggest, free of 
charge, that he entitle his next perform- 
ance ‘Dislocated Hip’. The hip and 
beatnik comics of this season have 
adapted all sorts of personae, from the hip 
adolescent, represented by Lenny Bruce, 
to the hip preacher, recently introduced 
by Dave Gardner; Mr. Roman, however, 


Control with 
LPBR-9005, 
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has beaten them all to it by impersonating 
a hip tourist, of the sort represented here- 
tofore by that swinging duet, Cornelia 
Otis Skinner and Emily Kimbrough. Mr. 
Roman is scarcely an improvement over 
Skinner and Kimbrough, and very little 
improvement, in fact, over the cruddy 
provincials from whom he stands only a 
pointing finger’s distance. His chief 
fault is neglecting the lesson taught by 
the two ladies, and other practitioners of 
tourist humor: Don’t block the view for 
your audience. Mr. Roman scrambles 
over his act like a tenement kid confronted 
with a parked Chevy. ‘I think there are 
9,000 dogs in Aspen, Colorado”, he 
remarks, and uses the next thirty seconds 
or so notifying us of that discovery. Most 
of the Aspen, Colorado material covers 
Mr. Roman's frustrations at trying to 
cash a check, or getting attention from 
hotel clerks, police chiefs and taxi drivers. 


His comments run to things like ‘He 
can't speak English!’ in a screechy, de- 
fensive tone that I remembered from 


conversations in half-deserted hotel lob- 
bies, toward midnight, or in a college 
hallway, awaiting the results of a final 
exam. In this context, they sounded like 
the sort of thing that would get Mr. 
Roman flattened if he were in a night-club 
audience, and, say, Milton Berle were 
enterta‘ner. 

For a while, Mr. Roman scratches these 
hangnails on the well-varnished surface 
of a wildly hospitable Aspen, Colorado 
audience. He is on much more solid 
ground when he reaches the ski-slope, 
where he describes the stresses and dis- 
tresses of a still-hesitant ski enthusiast. 
Here, Mr. Roman’s over-eagerness and 
pene hipaa -so scratchy in the 
rest oi his act help engage the audience 
in re it feeling of excited discovery which 
is the story-teller’s long suit. I only 
realized sometime after hearing this per- 
formance that Mr. Roman’s ski adven- 
ture was a consecutive story, lasting about 
ten minutes, rather than a collection of 
threaded bits. 

- 
Irwin Corey. Win With Irwin. 

1326, $4.98. 

ACOREY (the World’s Leading Au- 
thority )has a voice and delivery that seem 
to have been wrung from a bar-towel. 
In line with this metaphor, his entire 
performance (recorded at the Playboy 
Club) suggests to me R. Taylor’s old 
New Yorker cartoon of a party magician 
confidently shearing up a dinner jacket, 
while one member of the audience w hispers 
to her companion: ‘I wonder if he knows 
what he’s doing, or if he’s just loaded?” 
Corey definitely isn’t loaded, but his 
comic style is, sometimes to the point of 
saturation; and he occasionally scissors 
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up the act, with eclectic distractions, into 
something less than wearable. The whole 
effect is unnerving, often funny, and 
occasionally monotonous, as watching a 
saloon lush balance a stack of crockery in 
me arm, while with the free hand he 
guips a variety of cocktails: audience- 
baiting (“Will everybody else laugh 
when he does?’’); double entendre, care- 
fully leaned against a slanted Yiddish 
inflection (‘‘Come, come, you can uncross 
your legs here!’’) and finally, a dash of 
Sahl Hepatica (‘Eisenhower proved that 
the country can run without a president!”’). 
Sometimes, his voice lashes, like a daft 
anaconda, from his normal, heavy-smoked 
New Yorkese, to an Oxonian  simper. 
\ raving reminiscence of Sodom and 
Gomorrah flirts its tail at the audience in 
an unprintable payoff line. And at odd 
moments, he seems to absorb the nagging 
savagery of the street-corner orators 
and classroom Fuehrers he is mimicking; 
so that you wonder whether he is inviting 
the spectators to laugh, or trying to 
pulverize them — his larynx. 

By all odds, Corey is best as long as he 
sticks to the c ee ter of his boozy, volup- 
tuous natural voice, which (like the voice 
of Zero Mostel, whose night-club gig 
Corey occasionally suggests) seems at once 
to be intimid: iting the audience and giving 
it a massage. The main difference be- 
tween Irwin Corey and the garish roster 
of celebrities (Red Skelton, W. C. Fields, 
Bert Lahr) with which the liner notes 
choose to compare him, is that these 
personalities behave as though they can’t 
help themselves; whereas Corey only too 
obviously can help himself with—and to— 
anything in sight. His Protean brain- 
storming frequently makes it hard to tell 
whether he has any personality of his 
own. I don’t mean that Corey should 
become that godawful thing, “human”, 
as Jimmy Durante did for a stretch in 
those 1940's musicals, where M.G.M 
tried to reclaim him as a catarrhal Lewis 
Stone. By “personality” I mean the 
sense of a consistent intelligence that 
Durante always expressed in his Club 
Durant act and, much later, on his TV 
special appearances. Durante, Bert Lahr 

ind Bobby Clark, at their best, are mad- 
men, boldly askew personalities. Irwin 
Corey, as I’ve said several times here, is a 
drunk: meaning, that he seems only to 
have mislaid his personality for the eve- 

g. Likeable and energetic; but you 

keep worrying about that hangover. 
e 
I Am Not a Nut, Elect Me! Lenny 
gruce. Fantasy, 7007, $4.98. 
ASHE worst news about this recording 
that Lenny Bruce has apparently 
decided to take seriously the classification 
of him as a “sick comic’’, which was once 
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the almost exclusive property of Time 
magazine and a pair of public evangelists 
who frequently accept money as TV crit- 
ics. Unfortunately, on this occasion the 
booby prizes cannot be monopolized by 
the Rosencrantzes and Guildensterns 
of television reviewing; Mr. Bruce has 
apparently decided to co-operate with 
them to the fullest degree. 

A fair share of the Goof-off Awards 
should also be kept for whoever sug- 
gested to Lenny Bruce that he “take it 
easy on this one’. Bruce’s best comedy, 
for me, has always depended on his por- 
trayal of the kind of reckless, free-spoken 
adolescent whom so many American teen- 
agers apparently wish or imagine them- 
selves to be. He gets the utmost fun from 
the only half-malicious gaiety and careless- 
ness with which he swings his Louisville 
Slugger at every icon in sight, both holy 
and secular: commercialized religion, 
Broadway press-agentry, the New Glib- 
eralism. His fancy ingenuousness enables 
Bruce to exploit even his deficiencies as a 
comedian: he works his muffed timing, 
damp-fuse gags and fumbling repetitions 
to prostrate his audience in somewhat the 
same cozy-naive fashion that J. D. 
Salinger occasionally uses teen-age slang. 

Unfortunately, as far as I can see, this 
pell-mell vivacity is unaccompanied, in 
Mr. Bruce’s case, by very much insight 
into himself, or even very many ideas, 
apart from those which rebound from his 
almost brutal concern with impatient 
speed. The best example, on this record, 
of his deficiency even when good, is the 
supposed parody of two white-collar 
drunks: Bruce depends so patently on the 
drunks’ own methods of getting laughs 
and attention—exaggerated profanity, eu- 
phoric bullying—tha his point of view 
eventually becomes indistinguishable from 
theirs; and the point of his comedy conse- 
quently vanishes. 

Unhappily, this and a few other inter- 
vals represent the meager ration of real, 
wild Lenny Bruce comedy which this 
record contains. The rest represents— 
much more eloquently—the kind of damp 
rot that may set in when a comic of 
Bruce's hyperbolic energy is persuaded— 
or decides—to slow down. Hyperbolic 
comedy, like that of Bruce or Jerry Lewis, 
is necessarily self-indulgent at the start; 
and it often slows down into a less engag- 
ing self-indulgence: that of sentimentality, 
or self-importance. In the case of this 
recording, the result is “sick humor”, 
itself a debasement of teen-age comedy, 
into something provincial, self-satistied, 
and cruel. There is an unforgivable refer- 
ence to Bob Burns’ daughter: and there is 
a joke about Bruce's Staten Island rela- 
tives which—should I go into details? But 
I already have. Gesundheit, Lenny! 
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LAN LOMAX, America’s most dy- 
namic folklorist, has turned out a 
major work in this compilation of Southern 
folk music. From the wide variety of 
musical forms and the vitality of per- 
formance found here it is perfectly evident 


that Southern backwoods music is not 
quite ready to lie down and die, as has 
been so often predicted. Mr. Lomax 


collected this material for Atlantic in the 
space of a single summer, revisiting areas 
he had known many years ago. Naturally 
he found things changed. With the im- 
provement of the lot of the Negroes and 
the general modernization in the mountain 
areas, traditionally isolated from _ the 
mainstream, many old songs and singers 
had disappeared. However, folk music 
was still a going concern. The old pride 
in its traditions and the ability to renew 
itself by devising new songs and new 
ways of playing were still there. 


No Johnny-come-lately, Mr. Lomax 
has been steeped in Negro and White 
folklore since childhood. As a young 


man he had accompanied his father, John 
Lomax, one of America’s pioneer folk- 
_ ts, on numerous expeditions in search 
backwoods music. In his long quest 
he ieee into the very bowels of the South 
the prisons, chain gangs, low dives, and 
mountain settlements. Publication of 
books and records followed and the or- 
ganization of the archives of American 
Folksong in the Library of Congress. 
Not content with st Lying at home, he 
continued his research in Europe. With 
his customary dedication he combed the 
villages and towns of England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Spain, and Italy, where he re- 
corded thousands of songs and _ instru- 
mental pieces. In addition, he edited 
Columbia’s World Library of Folk and 
Primitive Music, one of the most compre- 
hensive surveys on this subject. The 
broad knowledge Prnagm from all these 
labors has served him well. The present 
series is well classified from the musical 
point of view, and his notes are a fine 


Southern Folk Heritage Series. Re- 
corded in the Field and Edited by 
Alan Lomax. Assisted by Shirley 
Collins. Atlantic 1346-1352: Sounds 
of the South 1346, Blue Ridge Mountain 
Music 1347, Roots of the Blues 1348, 
White Spirituals 1349, American Folk 
Songs For Children 1350, Negro Church 
Music 1351, and The Blues Roll On 
1352. $4.98 the disc, or $34.98 the set. 
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By HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 


combination of 
interest. 

In order to give a broad historical view, 
Lomax has included material ranging 
from survivals of African tribal music to 
contemporary expressions. Work songs, 
spirituals, ballads, hoedown and square 
dance tunes, children’s -~ and singing 
games, old-time blues, Gospel singing, 
hillbilly cont the commercialized version) 
and Blue Grass style are among the items 
found in this series. While some are fas- 
cinating examples of purely African music 
and British ballads, songs, and instru- 
mental playing, the bulk of the material 
shows varying degrees of cross-pollination 
and the impact of city-made forms. As a 
whole, the collection leans more heavily 
on expressions which are popular in the 
South today. Lomax is quite right in 
pointing out that Negro and White have 
always been integré itionists on the musical 
level. This series is a monument to that 
fact. Since colonial times they have 
swapped songs and instrumental tech- 
niques, and played for each other’s dances 
and parties. 


While Negro and White brought their 
own heritages with them, these were tem- 
pered on American soil. The transplanta- 
tion from settled Protestant England to 
raw, uncultivated America, though diffi- 
cult for the pioneers, brought no signifi- 
cant change in morals or way of life. 
They continued to sing their traditional 
ballads and songs, and in church they 
sang the formal and restrictive Protestant 
hymns born of the Europe: in Reformation. 
For the Negroes the change was cata- 
clysmic. Formerly free men in a pagan 
society rich in ritual and ceremony, they 
now became slaves in a forbidding Protest- 
ant world. The vibrant music and dance 
of their former existence soon became 
mixed with songs th. it reflected despair and 
weariness. Blues, work songs and spirit- 
uals expressed these emotions in both 
text and musical form. But the Negro 
spirit was never really defeated. Their 
uninhibited physical approach to life, 
their capacity for emotional release, their 
ability to laugh and sing ran like a bright 
stream through the music developed in 
America. This was particularly true in 
Negro religious music, where faith and the 
hope of a better life were communicated in 
forceful musical terms. 

Both Negro and White benefited from 
the long contact with each other. Their 
musical forms began to intermingle. 
Spirituals showed both British and African 


scholarship and human 
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traits; minstrel songs composed by Whites 
in imitation of early plantation melodies 
eventually developed into ragtime among 
the Negroes and Southern hoedown and 
hillbilly among the Whites. The Negroes 
acquired skill on stringed instruments 
unknown in Africa. Today, Blue Grass 
and square dance music show both in- 
fluences. 

Although Negro and White have freely 
exchanged musical material in respect to 
rhythms and melody, their styles of per- 
formance are worlds apart. The Negro 
folk art is based on responsive choral 
singing in parts made up of short im- 
provised melodies. The strong rhythmic 
base of this music, whether sung or played, 
is its most distinguishing feature. It is 
tremendously vital and exuberant. In 
Africa, music was completely integrated 
into the fabric of the people’s lives—their 
work habits, their religious beliefs, and 
the whole cycle of life from the cradle to 
the grave. English music, on the other 
hand, is a more personal art with a great 
tradition of solo and unison singing, Long, 
finely spun out melodies sensitively em- 
bellished, a great literary ballad tradition, 
and an exciting technique on stringed in- 
struments offer a sharp contrast to Negro 
music. Harmony, which comes easily to 
Negroes, has to be learned by Whites. 
The sound and timbre of the voices are 
distinctive. The Negro sings in his natural 
range with full-bodied, pulsating tone. 
He is a passionate performer equally 
capable of expressing joy or despair. The 
White singer generally sings in a higher 
pitch with a thin nasal tone which limits 
his emotional scope. Perhaps it can be 
said that one is an outdoor music, the 
other indoors. But each is beautiful in 
its own way, as this collection demon- 
strates. 

Of the seven discs three (Negro Church 
Music, Roots of the Blues and The Blues Roll 
On) are devoted to Negro music, two to 
White (Blue Ridge Mountain Music and 
White Spirituals) and two a combination 
of both (Sounds of the South and American 
Folk Songs For Children). Although the 
recordings constitute a set, any of the 
discs may be purchased singly. Indi- 
vidual descriptions follow: 

Sounds of the South. This introductory 


volume presents the broad scope in 
miniature. Ozark mountain music, square 
dance tunes played on the mouth-bow, 


0 Mississippi dance music on fife 
and drum, Negro ballads and spirituals, 
a baptizing scene, work songs, and hollers 
appear here in a representative cross- 
section of Southern music. Come On, 
Boys, Let's Go to the Ball is one of the most 
primitive musical examples of the series. 
It is a song composed of tiny melodic 
fragments played on the pan-pipes (a rare 
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instrument in the U. S.) interspersed with 
hollers to drum accompaniment. The 
Negro version of the ballad form in the 
Boll Weevil Holler is a wonderful amalga- 
mation of two musical approaches. The 
religious ecstasy captured in the baptizing 
scene on Side 2, Band 2 is an utterly con- 
vincing aural document. As an example 
of White ballad singing, the performance 
of Jesse James by Neil Morris of Missouri 
is full of country savor. 

Blue Ridge Mountain Music. Most of 
the music on this disc is in modern Blue 
Grass style. It is lively, fast, easy on the 
ear, jazzy, and yet gentle. Everything 
is grist for its mill. Old ballads and new, 
pop songs, hoedowns, blues, and spirituals 
are arranged for this combination of 
fiddle, guitar and banjo. Some spectacu- 
lar fiddling is heard on Side 2, Band 4, and 
some brilliant banjo playing on the next 
band. The charm of the singing lies in 
the sound of country voices and the back- 
woods English accent. 

The songs come from a variety of 
sources. The popular Jennie Jenkins, 
played and sung by Mr. and Mrs. Estil C. 
Ball of Virginia, is an old courting duet. 
Liza Jane is a minstrel piece. Poor Ellen 
Smith, a nineteenth-century ballad about 
a murderer, is set to the tune of a Protest- 
ant hymn. These are some of the high- 
lights on this record of modern forms in 
the South. Unfortunately, the develop- 
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ment of solo unaccompanied song and 
solo fiddling for dancing into accom- 
panied singing in parts and group instru- 
mental playing i is well defined only in the 
notes, not in the musical examples. 

Roots of the Blues. Mr. Lomax com- 
ments: ‘‘On the surface the blues is the 
most European, the least African of all 

\merican Negro’s folk song creations” 
The melancholy air and solo singing that 
characterize the blues are certainly not 
African, but many African stylistic ele- 
ments are retained in disguised form. The 
guitar or piano accompaniment, used like 
the African responsive chorus, the frag- 
mentary melodies and rich rhythmic pulse, 
are clearly the survivals of the past. In 
the most primitive examples of blues sing- 
ing, voice and instruments perform in 
unison. In Jim and John the fife follows 
the voice in unison while drums beat the 
rhythm, and handclapping provides a 
counter-rhythm. In Been Drinkin’ Water 
Out of a Hollow Log the guitar is used as 
responsive chorus. Levee Camp Reminis- 
cences and Train Time, sung and played 
on harmonica, are declaimed poetry, or 
speech transformed into music, a_ tech- 
nique which harks back to the very be- 
ginning of time. The harmonica solos are 
remarkable for virtuosity and resem- 
blance to the human voice. \lso exciting 
on this dise is a wordless primitive holler 
with fife and drum accompaniment. This 
recording 1s one of the best in the series. 

White Spirituals. Much of the material 
on this disc may be of value to the folk- 
lorist and historian as a study of the re- 
lation of folk to church music, but it fails 
as an aesthetic experience. For example, 
Tribulations and When I Get Home, in 
contemporary mountain style, are devoid 
of e moore The singers’ voices are dreary 
ind the instrumental accompaniment dull 
and routine. Sacred Harp singing, al- 
though interesting as an_ historical phe- 
nomenon, falls into the same class. Two 
of the songs deserve comment, a sermon 
ind lining hymn of the Primitive Old 
Regular Baptists, and a religious ballad 
on the subject of Little Moses. In the first 
the preacher sermonizes in an excited, 
emotional manner with vocal flourishes 
and ecstatic breathing. Then he chants 
each line of the hymn, which is taken up 
by the congregation and elaborated in a 
musical extension of the phrase. The 
hymn at times resembles the Catholic 
plain chant but it has strong affinity to 
the Negro spiritual. The ballad, sung by 
Neil Morris, is an engrossing story of the 
infant Moses, simply told and simply 
performed. 

American Folk Songs For Children. This 
is the most delightful of the series. 
It is full of humor and good nature and 
evokes the innocent freshness of child- 
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hood. Most of the songs have been in the 
southern repertory for a long time and 
stem mainly from the English tradition. 
A few are modern songs in traditional 
style played by the Mainer Band, a Blue 
Grass ensemble. The world of ‘‘Chiney 
dolls” of the small tragedies of country 
life, of animals who act like peop'e, of 
curious creatures like the ‘“‘pink-eyed 
flea’ of A Frog Went A-Courtin’, still lives 
on in these wonderful songs. The singers 
are warm and at home with the material, 
but I would have preferred children’s 
voices. Many instrumental pieces not 
specifically for children are included, and 
one wonders why. Surely there are 
enough children’s songs to fill one LP 
record! 

Negro Church Music. This is a fine 
document of a great folk music culture. 
It covers the field from primitive con- 
gregational singing to modern Gospel 
performed by trained choruses in sophis- 
ticated arrangements. Death Have Mercy 
is a powerful song of the early nineteenth 
century, when one of the great spiritual 
revivals was in full swing. The melody of 
I Want Jesus To Walk With Me was prob- 
ably once a White tune, but it is performed 
here in a sad, muffled wordless style with 
the type of Haiwaiian guitar accompani- 
ment used by the great blues singer, Willie 
Johnson. The lining hymn J Love the 
Lord, recorded in a Negro revivalist 
church, offers a contrast to the one on the 
White Spirituals disc. Here the preacher 
lines out the hymn i in magnificent cantilla- 
tion, and the congregation responds — 

‘ach line with ps a roaring, “Yea 
The example of Holy Roller Beer 1) 
singing has the startling precision and 
rhythmic force of the trance singers of the 
West Indies, and the Dervishes of the 
Moslem world, among others. The lead 
singer, aided by the congregation, per- 
forms at an unusually high pitch. The 
mood of these songs, varying from despair 
to a yearning for freedom and the hope of 
rest and equality in heaven, is always 
alive, full of emotion, never abstract, 
always human. 

The Blues Roll On. A supplement to 
1348, this disc deals with modern country 
blues. Half of the record is devoted to the 
various talents of a sharp blues singer 
from Arkansas, Joe B. Pugh, who was 
known as Forest City Joe. (Unfortunate- 
ly, he died in an automobile accident 
shortly after these recordings were made. 
This album is, ina sense a memorial toa 
man who might have made the “big 
time”’.) He has a real dirty harmonica 
style and a bold hand with the guitar. 
He belts it out on the piano with strong 
chords and glistening glissandi. He tells 
his story in a declamatory style which is 
often closer to speech than music, like the 
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earlier blues. While his talents are con- 
siderable he lacks the pathos, the human- 
ity, and the profound quality of other, 
finer, blues singers. One of the better 
examples of early blues style, Bullyin’ 
well, is sung by Rosalie Hill of Mississippi 
who, according to the notes, has sung the 
blues since childhood. Her guitar playing 
is beautifully blended with her singing, 
and her improvisations in the intervals 
between phrases are imaginative and 
sensitive. Her singing has that inner 
rhythm and fine phrasing that mark the 
inspired performer. 

Altogether, this series is an important 
contribution to the recorded library of 
\merican folksong. It has its limitations, 
to be sure. I was rather disappointed in 
the emphasis on Negro music, and also in 
the preponderance of contemporary forms, 
particularly in White music. For in- 
stance, Blue Grass is given almost an 
entire record, and appears frequently on 
White Spirituals and American Folk Songs 
for Children, while other traditional songs, 
far more important as music and poetry, 
are given a mere nod of recognition. Also 
country speech is almost incompre- 
hensible to city ears. It is therefore a pity 
that no texts were supplied. The _ re- 
corded sound is very good in mono. The 
stereo version was not submitted for 
review. 

For comparative purposes, the following 
anthologies of American folk song should 
be mentioned. All are on the Folkways 


label. 


Folk Music U.S.A. Compiled by 

Harold Courlander with notes by Charles 
Edward Smith. Set FE-4530 (two 
records) 

\nthology of American Folk Music. 
Edited by Harry Smith. 

Set F.A-2951—Vol. 1 Ballads (two records) 

Set FA-2952—Vol. 2 Social Music (two 
records) 

Set FA-2953—Vol. 3 Songs (two records) 
This collection includes such renowned 
folk artists as the Carter Family, Uncle 
Dave Macon, Lemon Jefferson, Buell 
Kazee and others. 

Negro Folk Music of Alabama. Edited 
by Harold Courlander 

FE-4417 Vol. 1 Secular 

I ig Vol. 2 Religious 

Music From the South. Recorded in the 

eld by Frederick Ramsey, Jr. 

FA 2650 sor 1 Country Brass Bands 

F .\-2651—Vol. 2 Horace Sprott 

F \-2652—Vol. 3 Horace Sprott 

F \-2653—Vol. 4 Horace Sprott 

F.\-2654—-Vol. 5 Song, Play and Dance 

F \-2655—Vol. 6 Elder Songsters 

F.\-2656—Vol. 7 Elder Songsters 

k 

F 

I 
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*A\-2657—Vol. 8 Young Songsters 
*A-2658—Vol. 9 Song and Worship 
*A-2659—Vol. 10 Been Here and Gone 
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Callas 


over-rated 
9 


Is she one of the greatest 
operatic talents of all time, or 
is she simply a shrewd per- 
sonality with a keen apprecia- 
tion of publicity values, or is 
she both? 


opinion, you belong in the 


If you have an 


select category of discriminat- 
ing music listeners. Almost 
without exception, this group 
makes a point of getting the 
latest issue of the Schwann 
Long Playing Record Catalog 
every month. How else can 
you keep au courant with the 
latest releases, or make an 
intelligent choice of artists and 
interpretations? Your copy, 
with over 250 pages, listing 
more than 25,000 stereo and 
monaural records, is waiting 
for you now at your record 


dealer's. 
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memes JAZZ 


The responsibility for this column is divided 
between Martin Williams and Joe Goldberg. 


Modest Jazz Trio: Good Friday Blues. 
Pacific Jazz PJ-10, $4.98. 

ATHERE are apparently not enough 
funky piano players to go around, for they 
are now making them out of old bass 
players. Red Mitchell, an excellent 
bassist, plays piano much as one would 
acquire a second language (he starts 
many of his solos with the last phrase of 
the solo preceding his, a bassist’s trick) 

almost an arranger’s piano. The man 
who does play bass on the record is Red 
Kelly, and the guitarist is Jim Hall, in 
whom I have never been able to see the 
myriad virtues claimed for him on the 
liner notes. It is a modest album, as the 
name of the group suggests, and a pleasant 
one, but that is all. J.G. 


Harry Edison: The Inventive Mr. Edison. 
Pacific Jazz PJ-11, $3.98. 
AWHY Pacific chose to release this in- 
person performance recorded on July 1, 
1953 is something of a mystery, unless they 
simply assume that the years have made 
no difference in Harry Edison’s trumpet 
playing. The seven-year difference shows 
up mostly in the work of pianist Arnold 
Ross, who is dominated by Shearing as 
much as today’s similar pianist in a similar 
situation would be dominated by Horace 
Silver. His work contains excessive 
quotations, but Edison’s solos are so re- 
plete with them that one is tempted to 
dismiss a well-turned phrase as simply one 
more interpolation of an unknown song. 
It swings along happily, though, if that is 
all you want. The other two performers 
are Joe Comfort, bass; and Alvin Stoller, 
drums (not Stroller, as spelled on the 


jacket \ll of the sections are standards. 
—J].G. 

a 
Don Randi: Feelin’ Like Blues. World 


Pacific WP-1297, $4.98. 
AON this, his first album, young pianist 
Don Randi displays a technique that is 
truly awesome. However, he displays 
it within the presently acceptable “funky” 
style, and at the risk of making supposi- 
tions I am not entitled to, I will quote from 
the unsigned liner notes as a possible ex- 
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planation: ‘To survive the first week's 
booking requires a hard-headed attention 
to business—and that business is pleasing 
the customers and bringing them back for 
more. . .His original compositions in this 
collection attest to a strong melodic 
sense that is right in where the jazz market 
is today. . .During that period he studied 
classical piano for thirteen years. . .The 
most remarkable aspect of Randi’s very 
rapidly growing acceptance is this unique 
ability to satisfy what is largely not a jazz 
oriented audience. . .”. Although so great 
a musician as Stravinsky has proven time 
and again that the personality may be 
displayed in quintessence by subjecting 
it to a strict form, this is not the case 
with Randi. His extraordinary pianism 
will not be confined to the limits he has 
(for whatever reason) set for himself; 
his talent (it may not be a jazz talent) 
shocks by its presence, will not be con- 
tained, slops over, and dissipates itself 
in trivia. J.G. 
* 

Charlie Byrd: Jazz at the Showboat, 
Volume 3. Offbeat OJ-3006, $4.95. 
AIN a recent review in these pages of a 
Bob Wilber album, I remarked that 
guitarist Charlie Byrd’s contribution to 
that record made me eager to hear more 
of his work. Therefore, I got hold of the 
present record, the only one of his without 
other soloists (it is a trio here, with Keter 
Betts, bass; and Bertell Knox, drums) 
and have found it completely delightful, 
revealing more at each hearing, and 
to be recommended without qualification. 
Byrd’s talent is unusual, in its range, its 
depth, and its basis. He plays unampli- 
fied guitar, which is a personal preference 
of mine, but much more important, is 
better suited to his ideas. He once 
studied with Segovia, from whom he 
learned things he puts to excellent use on 
Play Fiddle Play. He has fun with 
another style on Funky Flamenco, which 
he is careful to say is not meant seriously. 
He is tender and delicate on ballads, 
and if he is reminiscent of anyone, it is 
Django Reinhardt (note My One and 
Only). Charlie Christian is apparently 
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not his model, which is in itself enough to 
place him in a class by himself. The 
blues he plays are country blues, hillbilly 
rather than Negro (he comes from 
Virginia, where they apparently have 
roots, too), and the blues performances 
here are among the most joyfully exuber- 
ant you are ever likely to hear. A Byrd 
original, Lay the Lily ‘Low, which sounds 
like a Southern mountain ballad, is 
probably the best display of his various 
talents on the record. But none of these 
remarks can do more than suggest the 
nature of the music. What is important 
is that a highly gifted musician has 
fashioned a personal, deeply-felt ex- 
pression out of diverse influences that 
have made their impact on him, has 
assimilated them completely, and plays 
as he wishes without regard for fashion. 
What has evolved is by turns touching, 
joyous, amusing, and technically as- 
tonishing. And it always swings. If you 
have any leaning toward guitar music 
at all, and maybe even if you don’t, you 
would do well to get this record as soon 
as you can. And one more thing. I have 
a sneaking suspicion that much of the 
value of this record lies in whatever the 
indefinable factors are that make it so 
elusive of analysis, and so much harder 
to write about than the great majority of 


jazz LPs. In those areas, I suspect, lies 

art. . J.G Pe 
* 

Dizzy Gillespie: A Portrait of Duke 

Ellington. Verve MG V-8386, $3.98. 


AIN the first place, this is obviously not 
“Dizzy Gillespie and his Orchestra’’, as 
one has a right to interpret that term. 
Gillespie is practically the only brass 
voice, the rest are reeds—including flutes 
and oboes—and rhythm. And secondly, 
if this really is “A Portrait of Duke 
Ellington”, how is one to interpret that? 
The album of Thelonious Monk playing 
Ellington music, for instance, was very 
revealing, in that a pianist in a direct line 
of descent from Duke played his music. 
Here, any big-band lineage that Gillespie 
might possess is tossed out the window 
by the arrangements. And the music is, 
in the strictest sense, not all Ellington. 
Things Ain't What They Used to Be is by his 
son, Mercer; Chelsea Bridge and Upper 
Vanhattan Medical Group are compositions 
by Billy Strayhorn, who is a greater part 
of the Ellington legend than many will 
admit; and the classic Perdido is by Juan 
Tizol. But perhaps that is only quibbling. 
None of these tunes would exist were it not 
for the Ellington concept, band, and 
personality—they are, in a very important 
way, his, even though he did not write 
them. 

fo the matter at hand: Gillespie plays 
some of the best music in the jazz reper- 
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toire, and he plays it beautifully. His 
flashy extroversion has gotten gentler 
and mellower in recent years—that 
and his use of mutes are bringing him 
closer to Miles Davis, who was once a 
slavish imitator of his. It is superb 
trumpet work, such as Diz can always 
produce when he is of a mind to, and my 
favorite of many excellent tracks is the 
touching introspection he brings to a tune 
have never heard given this treatment, 
Do Nothin’ Till You Hear From Me. 
However inadequate the arrangements 
and definitions (Norman Granz bravely 
continues, in the face of opposition, not 
listing personnel), this album represents 
the work of two masters. J.G. 
a 
Art Blakey: Paris Concert. Epic LA- 
16009, $3.98. 
ATHIS LP, recorded in concert at Paris’ 
Olympia Music Hall by Art Blakey's Jazz 
Messengers on November 22 and Decem- 
ber 17, 1958, is, above all, a credit to 
Blakey. And it is far superior to any of the 
studio recordings made by this group (Lee 
Morgan, trumpet; Benny Golson, tenor 
sax; Bobby Timmons, piano; Jimmy 
Merritt, bass; Bakey, drums). Blakey, to 
begin with, has unmatched power, drive, 
and assurance, so much so that he could 
easily frighten some of the young soloists 
he invariably hires. He feels, though, that 
if a man is good enough on his instrument, 
he will assert himself over the drums, and 
this LP proves him right. The excellent 
Lee Morgan has never been better, Bobby 
Timmons’ famous Moanin’ is superior to 
the studio recording (notice how Morgan 
and Golson play in unison, as a start to 
Golson’s solo, the phrase that Golson used 
to start the same solo on the previous 
recording—is he that afraid of taking 
chances?), Thelonious Monk's Justice 
(previously called Evidence—perhaps evi- 
dence leads to justice—and based on the 
chord changes of Just You Just Me) con- 
tains a wonderful Blakey solo. Two of 
Golson’s Broadway-influenced composi- 
tions, Are You Real and Just By Myself, 
are included, as well as his ballad, J 
Remember Clifford (so does Lee Morgan, by 
the way, but not so much as he used to). 
Golson, wrestling with the problem of 
whether to sound like Ben Webster or John 
Coltrane, was a constricting overly formal 
influence on the kind of free-wheeling 
group Blakey prefers, and is no longer with 
it. Timmons had not yet turned his 
musical ideas into set routines, and is much 
the better for it. It is, finally, the most 
exciting jazz record in a long time, an 
excitement generated by Blakey (and 
communicated most effectively to Lee 


Morgan) because it is built into him. 
Possibly no one ever had to tell him that 
jazz is supposed to be exciting. 


he, 
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COUPLE of decades back it was 
A hard to imagine that in the late 50s 
and early 60s a swinging bandleader 
named Glen Gray would be devoting his 
entire musical energy to recording imita- 
tions of numbers that others had made 
famous during the 30s, 40s, and early 
50s. Nevertheless, that is the case, 
although we can’t get too irritated about 
the procedure because several of the 
albums have been both welcome and well 
done. In a world made happy by only 
two or three decent dance bands, it is more 
than pleasant to have a fellow ot Glen 
Gray’s stature barging around the Capitol 
studios bringing us exceptionally fine- 
sounding re-creations of some of the 
greatest dance band numbers ever per- 
formed. I have only one major criticism 
of this, and that is that Gray sticks en- 
tirely too close to the originals. It would 
be my thought that the true feeling and 
spirit of the originals should be adhered to, 
but that the present day musicians should 
have been freed to play the solos in their 
own, distinct ways. 

What brings this whole discussion 
about is a new album titled Please, Mr. 
Gray by the Casa Loma Orchestra 
Capitol S)ST-1506), which highlights 
sounds of the big bands. To be specific, 
there are Benny Goodman’s King Porter 
Stomp, Gene Krupa’s Starburst, Bob 
Crosby's Little Rock Getaway, Billy Butter- 
tield’s Afternoon in August, Count Basie’s 
Topsy, Jan Savitt’s When Buddha Smiles, 
Artie Shaw's Back Bay Shuffle, Duke 
Ellington’s V.J.P.’s Boogie, Jimmy Dor- 
sey's John Silver, Bobby Hackett’s Em- 
braceable You, Eddie Heywood’s Begin 
the Beguine, and The Commanders’ 
Swanee River Boogie. The recording is 
clean and full-bodied, the band is made 
up of Hollywood's best recording musi- 
cians, and everything swings. King 
Porter, Begin the Beguine, and When 
Buddha Smiles don't come off so well 
some of the other numbers, particularly 
John Silver, but on the whole it’s a splendid 
album, and anvone with blood can hardly 
help enjoying it. 

* 

Perhaps my biggest surprise of this 
vet young year was to find that Steve 
Sholes, famous for discovering Elvis 
Presley, had actually supervised a record- 
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sweet swingtng 


By FRED REYNOLDS 


ing session starring Al Hirt, the celebrated 
New Orleans trumpeter. In the past 
several years, or so it seems anyhow, 
Sholes’ name hasn't appeared on anything 
remotely concerned with swinging dance 
music. Yet here he is, obviously re- 
sponsible for The Greatest Horn in the 
World, Al Hirt’s first album for RCA 
Victor (LPM-2366). Hirt’s powerful, 
expressive horn is heard in front of two 
terribly large Henri René-conducted or- 
chestras, playing such good songs as 
Stompin’ at the Savoy, Let’s Do It, Sweet 
Sue—Just You, Undecided, Georgia on My 
Mind, Willow Weep for Me, and What's 
New? From anything I’ve ever heard 
before, it has never been my impression 
that Henri René was much of a swinger, 
and this album does not change that 
feeling. The situations are better when 
René accompanies Hirt with a string or- 
chestra. Despite the objections, this 
trumpet man deserves to be heard, out- 
side of New Orleans that is, and RCA’s 
album accomplishes that trick neatly. 
We hope that Mr. Sholes will soon again 
venture away from Colonel Parker and 
their beloved Elvis. 
* 

If you have a liking for top-notch 
Dixieland jazz you should be especially 
pleased with Gold Diggers in Dixieland 
by Matty Matlock and the Paducah 
Patrol (Warner Brothers B-1374). First 
of all, Mr. Matlock himself is as nifty a 
clarinet player as there is around these 
days, and in the second place he has about 
him a thoroughly professional and highly 
skilled group of musicians—tenor saxo- 
phonist Eddie Miller, trombonist Moe 
Schneider, trumpeter John Best, mello- 
phonist Jackie Coon, drummer Nick 
Fatool, guitarist George Van Eps, bassist 
Morty Corb, and pianist Stan Wrights- 
man. The songs are good, too—With 
Plenty of Money and You, Pettin’ in the 
Park, Song of the Gold Diggers, Remember 
My Forgotten Man, Lullaby of Broadway, 
Painting the Clouds with Sunshine, Million 
Dollar Rag, Shadow Waltz, We're in the 
Money, What Will I Do Without You?, 
Tip-Toe Thru’ the Tulips with Me, and 
Sugar Daddy Strut—practically all of which 
came from the various “Gold Diggers” 
motion pictures of 1929 through 1937. 
Warner Brothers, one or the other of 
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them, somehow manage to get an ex- 
cellent recorded sound with the Dixieland 
jazz, so taking all things into considera- 
tion what we have is an extremely joyous 
gold diggin’ album. 


e 

| have just listened to something titled 
That’s Show Biz, which features trump- 
eter Ray Anthony, two ladies named the 
Bookends, a small orchestra, and a curious 
mixture of good and bad songs. What 
Capitol is trying to prove with this album 
is beyond my comprehension. It is un- 
questionably the worst that I have ever 
heard. Anthony plays mousey trumpet, 
and too often he “Sings’’ in a voice that 
is coated with hair tonic. This one’s so 
bad it isn’t even for the birds, although I 
can think of a couple of pigeons who might 
find it useful. [See also page 693.| 

B 

RCA Victor, never to be outdone by 
one good thing, repeats itself with the 
Melachrino Strings offering More Music 
for Relaxation (LPM-2278). It is a 
sweet, melodic collection of things like 
Poor Butterfly, Drifting and Dreaming, 
Paradise, Misty and I’m Getting Senti- 
mental Over You. 1 think by this time 
nearly everyone knows about Mr. Mela- 
chrino and the things he does, so no fur- 
ther explanation is necessary. However, 
some comment on the album notes is 
mandatory. They were written by one 
Ferris Benda. I think he should be em- 
barrassed by this. It is trite and ridicu- 
lous 


2 
By all odds and away one of the better 
albums of the current year is Columbia’s 
The Lerner and Loewe Songbook with 
Les Brown and His Band of Renown 
CS-8394). Mr. Brown, incidentally, 
commands one of those few current good 
dance bands about which I spoke a couple 
of paragraphs back. His isa modern band, 
possessed of drive and swing. And the 
musicians play cleanly and_ expertly. 
They appreciate good melodies, too 
Camelot, Gigi, I Could Have Danced All 
Night, and Almost Like Being in Love. 
It is really good to have this album. The 
band performs brilliantly. 
* 


Now we turn to four new collections 
from Capitol, all gathered under the 


general heading of ‘‘The Star Line’. These 
would be All Starr Hits—Kay Starr 
1-1468), The Hits of Harry James 
1-1515), The Hits of Louis and Keely 
f-1531), and The Hits of Benny 


Goodman (T-1514). Quite frankly, I 
don’t flip over any of the four, especially 
the Kay Starr thing, which manages to 
bring back several of the worst rock-n-roll 

snmbs that she ever perpetrated. Omitted 
are some terrific old Starr numbers, such 
as I’m the Lonesomest Girl in Town and 
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Poor Papa. Goodman's disc is a re-do of 
the album Capitol released in 1955, when 
Benny was parl: tying the world’s saddest 
motion picture—‘“The Benny Goodman 
Story’—into a _ giant record release 
by Capitol, RCA Victor, Columbia, and 
Decca. It is not the best Goodman band, 
and consequently is not the best Goodman. 
The same goes for the James record. 
While the numbers are amongst James’ 
finest, they are second-time around edi- 
tions and just don’t compare to the 
originals—all available on Columbia. 
And Capitol’s sound isn’t that much an 
improvement. As for Louis Prima and 
Keeley Smith, her I like, him I abhor. 
Since on this disc you get both, the minus 
about kills the plus. 
. 

New Show in Town—1961 (Medallion 
ML-7515), was produced for records by 
Michael Kapp, who must go around all 
day long bobbin’ his eyeballs from side to 
side. Depending on one’s tastes, this is 
either “the most” or the most horrendous 
of all of the countless ping-pong recordings. 
While there are very good songs in this 
album from ‘Camelot’, ‘‘Tenderloin”’, 
“Wildceat’’, ‘‘The Unsinkable Molly 
Brown,” “Do Re Mi”, “Irma La Douce”, 
and ‘The Conquering Hero’, which closed 
a week after it opened, they are all so 
joltingly treated that there isn’t an ounce 
of joy in the whole showload. Three ex- 
tremely capable musicians named Al 
Caiola, Bobby Rosengarden, and Philly 
Kraus have managed so to load, jam, and 
clutter each arrangement with the damn- 
dest variety of percussion sounds that it is 
a rarity when the melody can maneuver 
through it all. Everything is done for 
effect. Lots of people undoubtedly will 
love it. 

* 

QUICK IMPRESSIONS: Seems Like 
Old Times—Freddy Martin and His Sing- 
ing Saxophone (Capitol ST-1486): The 
times, my friends, are very old, very senti- 
mental, and so cloyingly saccharine as to 
be sickening. . .Parade of the Pen- 
nies—Red Nichols and His Pennies (RCA 
Victor LPM-1455): 16 numbers taken from 
RCA’s 1934-1939 collection of Nichols 
sides, featuring the five Pennies within a 
framework of a larger band, and all very 
worth the reissuing on one LP. Spec- 
tacular Percussion—Roger King Mo- 
zian and his orchestra (M-G-M E-3845). 
About as spectacular as a wet sparkler. . . 
Encores, Vol. 2—George Wright (HIFI 
Record R-711). There’s Take Me Out to 
the Ball Game and other songs for young 
lovers. .Fortissimo Banjo Polkas— 
John Cali (Riverside XK-8000). This 
was produced by Riverside’s electronic 
and research development division, which 
probably consists of Orrin Keepnews. . . 
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Uniikeby Corners 


HY NOT LOOK below the surface occasionally and find out what it is 


in the direct appeal of the popular tune which makes the audience 
go home whistling; to see if there is not some artistic impulse hidden in 


unlikely corners. . . 


ITHOUT a doubt Do Re Mi 
(RCA Victor LOCD-2002) is 
the season's outstanding musical—for all 
the wrong reasons. It is entertainment 
raised to the nth degree; it is fun; it 
employs two of the finest clowns we have 
(Nancy Walker and Phil Silvers) and 
two of the best voices now to be heard on 
Broadway (Nancy Dussault and John 
Reardon). Yet its songs are really not 
distinguished; they are merely easy to 
get on first hearing. There is nothing 
wrong with that quality, naturally, just as 
there is ncthing wrong with the throwback 
to the pure and simple musical comedy of 
the Twenties, as ‘‘Do Re Mi” actually is. 
Maybe that’s why I enjoyed the album 
so much. It's all unpretentious fun, and 
its four principals are irresistible. Jule 
Styne has written some quite attractive 
tunes, and Comden and Green have con- 
trived a batch of their usual “funnies” 
for lyrics. They misfire, I think, when 
they try to write a serious ballad; and a 
steady diet of their patter bears down on 
vou after a while. It reeks of the living 
room party, not the professional Broadway 
theater. Still, if taken in the right spirit 
and on its own terms, “Do Re Mi’ is 
diverting, tuneful, and enjoyable. There 
are some nice satirical touches, most 
notably in one of the best songs, Adven- 
ture. What's New At The Zoo is the fav- 
orite of the young in this house; the song 
is, I think, a parody of rock and roll. At 
least, I hope it is. 

The rather heroically titled This Is 
Norman Luboff! (RCA LPM-2342) 
is not to be avoided because of that. The 
singing of the Luboff choir is wonderfully 
uncluttered and always tasteful. You 
don’t hear much song styling like that 
these days. Imagine hearing the melodies, 
straight, as conceived by the composers, 
and the lyrics clearly, unaltered, just as 
the lyricist would like them to be heard. 
The album presents a beautiful rendition 
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—Ralph Vaughan Williams 


of Kern and Hammerstein’s All The 
Things You Are; it is so good that I wish 
that the verse would also have been done. 
(Maybe someday someone will do an 
album of only verses to the well known 
songs; it should prove to be a revelation). 
The choir also does a very interesting 
interpretation of Arlen and _ Koehler’s 
Get Happy, among other fine things. In 
all, a most excellent batch of good music- 
making. 

Want to choke up? Want your wife 
to shed a longing tear in the baby’s 
formula? Your back won't ache less as 
you rinse out the diapers, but oh, how 
your heart will fly up when you listen to 
Bob Eberle-Helen O'Connell (Warner 
Brothers 1403) re-creating the memory- 
laden songs of the Jimmy Dorsey era. 
With an orchestra under the direction of 
Lou Busch, Miss O’Connell and Mr. 
Eberle sing, solo and duet, such songs 
as Green Eyes, The Breeze and I, Tangerine, 
Time Was, and When the Sun Comes Out, 
backed by the original arrangements. 
With the years Miss O'Connell sounds 
even better than she did in the forties; 
Mr. Eberle sounds about the same. The 
orchestra also offers the instrumental 
theme of the Dorsey Band, Contrasts, 
with unerring accuracy. I might point out 
that none of this sounds like a sticky 
memorial; in fact, it’s all gratifyingly 
fresh. 

Although you would have to read the 
fine print on the label to learn it, Nelson 
Eddy has recorded a full album of songs 
originally derived from ‘‘classical’’ music 
titled A Starry Night (Everest (S) 8004). 
Many of the selections, and Eddy’s voice, 
will invoke pretty much the same mem- 
ories that the O'’Connell-Eberle album 
does. Mr. Eddy’s voice may sometimes 
strike you as if he were concentrating a 
bit too much on the pear-shaped tones 
(and square pears at that), but the tonal 
quality is fine, his baritone is rich, and 
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he projects with lyrical clarity and 
musicality. 

We come to the question of ethics: 
is it a good thing for anyone to adapt 
themes from ‘“‘serious’’ works? Probably 
not, but I doubt that any lasting damage 
was done to the Tchaikovsky Piano 
Concerto when Tonight We Love became 
popular. Likewise Rachmaninoff and 
Full Moon and Empty Arms, Ravel and 
The Lamp Is Low, Debussy and My 
Reverie, or Chopin and Till the End of Time. 
rhe lyrics are rarely equal to the melodic 
material, but I vaguely remember that 
when I first heard My Reverie I was 
surprised to learn that a man named 
Debussy wrote the music. It led to fur- 
ther exploration of his work; doubtless 
it did for others. But there’s no point 
in arguing the morality of adapting the 
melodies of composers who can’t defend 
themselves. The point is: are the final 
songs effective in themselves? The answer 
is not always yes, but neither is it always 
no. I think The Lamp Is Low did no real 
violence to Ravel, and that it is a good 
song. My Reverie is less so, but it is still 
good, especially as done by Nelson Eddy 
in this album; the musical treatment is 
always in good taste (the backing is by 
Skitch Henderson). 

Although I’ve never succumbed to the 
sophistry which maintains that popularity 
is a sure sign of quality, it is interesting 
that the songs of many composers whose 
works have been raided by Tin Pan Alley 
have not become popular. Yet themes 
from their other works have. This may 
point out a major flaw in the song writing 
of many of the longhairs who all too often 
wrote songs self-consciously, artily, and 
made them difficult to sing 7 know this 
isn't always true, but just let me make 
this point). On the other hand, the same 
composers fill their orchestral compositions 
with melodically winning and in fact song- 
like passages. To some degree, then, we 
are indebted to the popular songwriters 
who have pointed out such “songs”, for 
invariably you will find there are more 
where those came from—and no one has 
afflicted them with banal lyrics. Yet. 

| have learned that it is not wise to 
criticize anything on the grounds that 
I don't understand it. For example, the 
wide popularity of the singalong records. 
Having recently heard a recording of my 
voice, | can understand why I do not sing 
along—and more: why no one has asked 
me. Maybe people do get these albums, 
put them on their turntables (either while 
ilone or in company) and sing. It’s a 
jolly idea, I suppose. I’ve sullied the air 
in secret, I admit) in concert with 
Sinatra or Judy Garland, so why not 
with Bing Crosby? Anyway, after so long 
a preamble we come to Join Bing and Sing 
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Along (Warner Brothers 2-R-1410), a 
two- record set filled with dozens of songs 
of every type—most of them real old 
timers—complete with lyrics. Almost 
complete, that is. The non-P.D. (Public 
Domain; i.e., no royalties) songs are sans 
printed lyrics. The arrangements are 
nicely devised for joining in. Crosby 
sings; so does a chorus now and then; 
and once in a while Crosby whistles an 
obbligato for you. Such songs as Shine 
On Harvest Moon, Harrigan, and Flow 
Gently, Sweet Afton are the expected fare. 

The Hits of Louis and Keely (Capitol 
T-1531) is an anthology of some of the 
most popular recordings of Louis Prima 
and Keely Smith, among which are That 
Old Black Magic, I’ve Got You Under My 
Skin and It’s Magic. Prima sings with 
great drive and not without humor; Mrs. 
Prima just sings beautifully. Personz ully, 
I soon have quite enough of Mr. Prima’s 
raspy vocalizing, but Miss Smith is 
always a pleasure to hear. 

The popular musical scene continues to 
amaze me. Perhaps I stay away too 
successfully from its nerve centers. Along 
comes a very popular singer, Wanda 
Jackson, with an album titled There’s a 
Party Goin’ On (Capitol (S) ST 1511), 
whose single smash hit recording of the 
same title inspired this complete album. 
Miss Jackson sings with the same rasping 
drive as Louis Prima; her vocal timbre is 
is influenced by the blues. Her delivery 
is, naturally, rock and roll-ish—a charac- 
teristic of which is a kind of gulp. For 
the sake of convenience I would put her in 
a category between popular and folk, 
which is neither here nor there. I might 
say that her singing generates a kind of 
excitement that would please the young 
who, bless them, do not invite me to their 
parties. If they do, I ain’t goin’. 

Ray Anthony has worked up a night 
club act consisting of instrumentals fea- 
turing his trumpet and the Book Ends. 
These last turn out to be, if the album 
cover does not deceive, two lovelies named 
Annita Ray and Diane Hall. Just why 
they are called the Book Ends is a mystery 
to me, but I'd like to see Mr. Anthony’s 
library. The function of the girls in the 
night club act is obvious—they sing 
and otherwise just stand around in 
clinging gowns. The album is That’s 
Show Biz (Capitol © T 1496). The 
program consists of instrumentals and 
vocals. Annita Ray does well with Come 
Rain or Come Shine, and Diane Hall 
delivers a typical night club number in 
the lubricious So I Said Yes. One of Mr. 
Anthony’s more ambitious contributions 
is The Brave Bulls, in which he doesn’t 
sound like Miles Davis at all. As for the 
Book Ends, one is a blonde, and the other 
a brunette. I don’t care which. —E.]. 
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At the discretion of The Editor, classified buy, sell, 
or swap notices of ary length are accepted at ten 
cents a word. Please count each catalogue num- 
ber, including label symbol and prefix, as a single 
unit. Remittance should accompany the insertion. 


CLASSICAL 78 r.p.m. and cut-out LP records 


for the serious beginner or intermediate collector. 


Reasonable prices. Free introductory lists. 
Collections bought The Gramophone Shop, 
Box 7451, Station ““C"’, Atlanta 9, Georgia. 
WANTED: RCA Victor records 1328, 6475, 6540, 
7253 Chemet and Samaroff) Send lists of 
ano records for sale Write directly to Earl 


Gane Gilby, North Dakota 
LOOKING FOR Colum 
y to Officer Robert 
Building, 60 Centre Street, 


bia CL-530. Write direct- 
Levine, Supreme Court 


New York 7, N. Y. 


WANTED: M-G-M E-3084 (Cowell: Symphony 
No. 7); M-G-M E-3615 (Clérambault Sym- 
phonia Quarta). Write to Box 186, ARG. 

HIGHEST BID takes the 
Concert Hall Gold Label 304 


prepaid 
Italian 


following, 


Handel: 


Cantatas), 503 (tlandel: Apollo and Daphne) 

these are the same performances as those on 
Handel Society 14 and 19, respectively; also 
Mahler Ninth (Walter) and Schubert Impromp- 


mut RCA Victor LPs. Write 


tus (Schnabel) on cut- 


to Box 187, ARG 


WANTED: Jingle Bells played by the Joe Gumin 





Orchestra on 78 r.p.t Black Label Columbia 
or Brunswick made in late 20s. Write directly 
to Ran Kaler, Station WFAS, Secor Road, 
Hi artsdale, N. Y. 

WANTED: Men and women to represent manu- 
special sleep-teaching recordings. 
vossible, full or part time. Write 

Stantord Institute, Box 4344-k, 





SE ARC ott FOR Barber Cello Concerto (Lon- 
lon LPS-332) and the Polymusic Ives miscellany 
PRLP-1001) Please write directly to John 
Ardoin, Musical America, 111 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N 


RECORDS IN CHAOS? Let us show you how 
our RECORD INDEX simply and handsomely 
solves the problems of arranging and indexing 
your records. Brochure indicates solutions to 
ten aesthetic and practical problems of the col- 
tector. Sample RECORD INDEX CARDS 
included. About Sc to 8c per record. RECO- 
CARDS (A-14), Room 503,1525 East 53rd Street, 
Chicago 13, Illinois. 


7 YEARS of phonvographic history 
} American Record Guide. 


are chronicled 
Many of the 





est issues are still available All back copies 

are 50c each. Shipped prepaid. Send remittance 

with order to Circulation Dept., P.O. Box 319, 
Radio City Station, New York 19, N. Y. 

PIANISTS: 78 R.P.M. SOUVENIRS—CORTOT: 

Vars. sérieuses (Mendelssohn), Vic. 15173/4; 

Papillons (Schumann), Vic. 1819/20; Weber 


17405/7. 


Schum 


CLARA DAVIES: 
ann), Col. 67797/9. 


Sonata No. 2, Vic 
Davidsbindlertdnze 


Monthly Record Sale 
Rare 78 r.p.m. Voeals and Instrumentals 
List Mailed on Request 


DARTON RECORD LIBRARY | 
| 160 W. S@ ST. NEW YORK 198, N. Y. | 


| 


EXCHANGE & MART | 


FRIEDMAN: Songs Without Words (Mendels- 
sohn), Co. 2694-D, 2711-D, 2719-D, 2750-D 
. Schubert Sonata, Op. 143, Parlo 
RO- 388/90. LANDOWSKA: Works of Couper- 
in, HMV DB-4941/6. LEVITZKI: Schumann 
G minor Sonata, Vic. 8363/4. SAMUEL: 
English Suite in A minor, Vic. 9476/7; Partita 
No. 2, Col. 68056/7; Partita in B flat, HMV 
D-1245/1053. SCHNABEL: Beethoven So- 
ciety Sets I and II SCHNABEL & FOUR- 
NIER: Beethoven Sonata, Op. 69, HMV DB- 
6464/6. TOVEY & FACHIERI: Beethoven 
Sonata in G, Op. 96, Natl. Gram. Soc. 114/7 
VINES: Torre Bermaja (Albéniz), Sotrée dans 
Grenade (Debussy), Eng. Col. D-15245. Condi- 
tion of all items excellent to very fine. Please 
send bids to Box 182, ARG. 








COMPREHENSIVE MONTHLY LISTS of 78s, 
including hundreds of unusual out-of-print 
and rare vocals, mailed on request. Collections 
bought. The Record Album, 208 West 80th 
Street, New York 24, N. Y. 


PROMPT DELIVERY. 
UNDERSOLD. 


WE WILL NOT BE 

AMPLIFIERS, TAPE RE- 

CORDERS, TUNERS, ETC. No catalogs. 

AIR MAIL QUOTES. COMPARE. L. M. 

BROWN SALES CORP., Dept. G, 239 East 24th 
Y. 


Street, New York 10, N. 

78 R. P. M. RECORDINGS, 1902-50. Many 
types. Prices reasonable. Free Lists. Collec- 
tions bought. E. Hirschmann, P. O. B. 155B, 
Verona, New Jersey. 

BOOKS ON MUSIC—New, used, out-of-print. 
Free catalog. BEL CANTO BOOKSHOP 


Dept. F, Box 1237, Union, N. J 


ATTENTION CONNOISSEURS: For personal 
reasons I am breaking up my 78 r.p.m. col- 
lection—one of the finest in the world. Forty 
years of the greatest classical recordings (hun- 
dreds of Victor and Columbia sets from the 20s 
and 30s) featuring legendary artists: Kreisler, 
Hubermann, the pre-war Budapest Quartet, 
Backhaus, Cortot, Rachmaninoff, Frijsh, Pan- 
zéra, etc., etc. Also, complete American Caruso 
collection in excellent condition. Many original 
pressings in mint condition. Write for free list. 
Box 151, ARG. 


A FINE LIST of classical LP records (British), 
including deletions; also vocal 78 list available. 
All guaranteed excellent condition, inexpensive. 
25c postage. The Gramophone Shop, 901 
Dumbarton Road, Glasgow, W. 1, Great Britain. 


AMPEX, CONCERTONE, Crown, Magnecord, 
Norelco, Presto, Bogen, Tandberg, Sherwood, 
Rek-O-Kut, Scott, Shure, Dynakit, others. 
Trades. Boynton Studio, e AR, 10 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Tuckahoe, N. 


HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent 
modern German instruments by Sperrhake. 
Beautiful cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. 
na 8710 Garfield Street, Bethesda 14, Mary- 
and. 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils | 
HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 


309 West 99th Street, New York City 25 
ACademy 12-2479 | 
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‘Music Is Love in Search of a Word” 


MUSIC 


THE MAGAZINE OF MUSICAL ENJOYMENT 


will endeavor to supply this word. 


HOW? With the talents of the best writers in every field 
of music, whose work will be dramatically illus- 
trated by striking color photographs and original 


drawings. 


WHEN? Once every two months in a hard-cover, 112-page 
magazine created as a permanent possession to be 


read and re-read. 


First issue to be published 
in the Fall of 1961 


Address inquiries to: 


MUSIC 


THE MAGAZINE OF MUSICAL ENJOYMENT 
TIMES TOWER BUILDING, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
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